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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, founded fifty years ago by 
Dr. Elizabeth Blachwell, is selebrating to- 
day its semi-centennial. Dr. Blackwell 
was then the only woman physician prac- 
tising in New York. Now the census re- 
ports that there are 7,399 women physi- 
cians and surgeons in the United States. 





Despite this great increase in the num- 
ber of women pbysicians, the ancient 
prejudice still rigidly excludes them from 
almost all hospital positions. Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, in her paper read at the semi- 
centennial, said: 


As a charity, the Infirmary holds a 
unique position among New York insti- 
tutions, and one important enough to en- 
title it to public support. With the ex- 
ception of one small homeopathic hospi- 
tal, it is still the only hospital and dispen- 
sary, not only in the city, but in the 
State, in which women have the opportu- 
nity to consult women physicians for 
themselves and their children. When we 
consider how much of practice lies among 
women and children, and how large a part 
of the inmates of our charitable institu- 
tions they form, it seems obvious that 
there must be work among them that 
could best be dove by women. Certainly 
the time will come when the present one- 
sided arrangement, which excludes wom- 
en physicians entirely from our public 
charities, and puts the whole charge of 
every class of patients entirely in the 
hands of men, will seem surprising and 
undesirable. 


The Infirmary, despite its fifty years of 
good work, has never had an endowment, 
and is constantly straitened for funds. 





An effort to raise an endowment is being 
made in connection with the semi-centen- 
nial, and deserves the support of all 
friends of equal rights. Contributions, 
large or small, may be sent to the treas- 
urer, Edwin Tatham, New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, 5 Livingston 
Piace, New York City. 





-_<-- 


William H. Taft, late Governor of the 
Philippines, who has been appointed to 
succeed Elihu Root as Secretary of War, 
is a good man in the main, but a sincere 
believer in the State regulation of vice. 
It will be well to keep an eye on him. 





An Indian Territory Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs was lately organized at Ard- 
more. The officers are: President, Mrs. 
Michael Conlan; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. 
W. Henry, Tishomingo, and Mrs, T. E. 
Crank, Wetumka, treasurer, Mrs, C. L. 
Steel, Muskogee; auditor, Miss Opal Scott, 
Holdenville; federation secretary, Mrs, J. 


J. Deiss, Durant; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Zela Burris, Tishomingo; corre- 


sponding secretary, Mrs. Sam Downing, 
Atoka, Muskogee extended invitatious 
from the mayor and Chamber of Com- 
merce for the first annual convention, to 
be held next autumn, It was decided to 
make an early application for member- 
ship in the General Federation. Mrs. 
Conlan, who was mainly instrumental in 
forming the new federation, has been first 
vice-president of the Oklahoma Federa- 
tion, attended the San Francisco biennial 
asa delegate, and is a well-known club- 
woman io the Territory, She is a de- 
scendant of two prominent Choctaw and 
Chickasaw families, and is proud of her 
Indian bluod. There has been some feel- 
ing in the Oklahoma Federation against 
sending women of Indian blood to repre- 
sent Oklahoma in the General Federation, 
and it is said to have been this more than 
anything else that led to the formation of 
the Indian Territory Federation, 


————“({( — 2—eae 


LAST YEAR'S LYNCHINGS. 


According to statictics carefully com- 
piled by the Chicago Tribune, there were 
last year 104 lynchings in the United 
States, 29 less than in 1901, but eight 
more than in 1902, With the exception of 
1902, the record is the best for twenty 
years. Ten years ago the persons mur- 
dered by mobs numbered 200 for the 
year, and eleven years ago 235. 

Of last year’s cases, 12 occurred in the 
North and 92 in the South, Of the per- 
sons lynched, 86 were Negroes, 17 whites, 
and one a Chinaman. Mississippi and 
Louisiana each lynched a woman, Of the 
104 victims of mob law only eleven were 
charged with criminal assault, and ten 
with attempted assault. Those who have 
palliated lynching under the mistaken im- 
pression that ‘‘the usual crime’’ which 
led to it was criminal assault upon a wo- 
man, should notice that in more than 
three-quarters of the cases no such of- 
fence was charged. 





A CLUB WOMEN’S EDITION. 

On Feb.2 the San Francisco Bulletin 
will be turned over to the California Club 
to edit and publish for one day, The en- 
tire profits from the sales and advertise- 
ments of the special edition will go te help 
pay for the projected clubhouse. The 
editor of the Bulletin generously made the 
offer, and the president of the club was 
empowered to organize astaff. The man- 
aging editor will be Mrs. Mabel Craft 
Deering, who was a professional newspa- 
per woman, and a very able one, before 
her marriage. She stiil contributes to 
the magazines, and has written a book or 
two. Tne city editor, Miss Elinor Crou- 
dace, will be a reporter on the staff of the 
Bulletin. Every line in the paper, except 
the telegraphic dispatches, will be written 
by the club-women. No conditions are 
imposed, and they may commit the edito- 
rial page to any policy they choose. It is 
expected that a large sum will be added 
to the building fund, 





———_? —-——_———_—_—_— 


A PREPOSTEROUS DECISION. 

Governor Cummins, of Iowa, has re 
fused the application of the New Jersey 
authorities for the extradition of a man 
charged with wife-desertion. The New 
Jersey law provides for the punishment of 
men who ‘‘desert their wives and leave 
the State.”’ Governor Cummins takes the 





extraordinary ground that leaving the 
State must be part of the crime, therefore 
the crime could not be committed till the 
offender bad left the State, and, having 
left the State before the crime was com- 
mitted, he cannot be extradited and re- 
turned to the State! If the women of 
Iowa had a vote, it is probable that the 
Governor would not have taken this as- 
tonishing position, the only result of 
which must be to screen men who desert 
their wives. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Western Christian Advocate says: 
“To the First Methodist Church of Ak- 
ron belongs the distinction of having the 
largest chorus choir in the West, and the 
only surpliced Methodist church choir 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. Anda 
woman is responsible for it all. Four 
years ago the choir was organized by Mrs, 
Winifred B. Collins, the present direc- 
tress, with fifty voices. Now it has one 
hundred and twenty-five members. Mrs. 
Collins’s success bas been recognized by 
eminent singers in other cities,”’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Many women must have smiled with 
irrepressible amusement on seeing that 
Dr. Lyman Abbott is to conduct the ser- 
vices at the dedication to-morrow of the 
enlarged and newly decorated Sage Chapel 
at Cornell University. To be consistent, 
he ought to inform the young women that 
attendance at a coéducational university 
must inevitably strike a deadly blow at 
their womanhood, and that they ought to 
hie away at once to a boarding-school. 


The Students’ Exchange, an institution 
started this year by the undergraduate 
association at Barnard College for the 
purpose of making profitable sales of arti- 
cles offered by the students, has thus far 
been very successful, and has done a brisk 
business. In the subjects for graduating 
theses chosen by the senior class at Bar- 
nard last year, sociology was one of the 
popular lives. This year only one socio- 
logical subject has been handed ia, Last 
year history had the largest number of 
theses; this year economics leads all other 
subjects in popularity. The young wom- 
en have chosen such topics as, ‘‘The Tra- 
dition of Railroads,’’ ‘‘Old-Age Pensions,”’ 
and “The Standard Oil Company and 
Public Welfare.’’ Another subject which 
has become a favorite is anthropology. 
“Treatment of Children among Savage 
Races,”’ ‘Modern Cave Discoveries in Eu- 
rope,’’ and kindred subjects are to be 
treated under this head. 


The two vacancies in the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the University of 
New York have been filled by the election 
of Mrs. Richard H. Liggett and Miss 
Emily H. Coddington. 


At Rochester University, Dr. Elizabeth 
Denio, a graduate of the University of 
Heidelberg, who gave a course of lectures 
on art last winter, will give another series 
this winter. The course is provided for 
by the generosity of George D. Hale of 
New York City. Mrs. James S. Watson, 
sister of Hiram W. Sibley, has just had 
the chapel handsomely decorated. 


Last year, when the plague threatened 
Lucknow, an appeal was made to friends 
in America to pipe clean water to all the 
buildings of the Isabella Thoburn College 
for Girls, so that the danger of contagion 
from water brought in goatskins might be 
avoided. Mr. Brown, of St. Louis, cabled 
the necessary amount, and though there 
were 130 deaths a day from the plague in 
Lucknow, not a case occurred in the col- 
lege. 


Colorado College has just taken posses- 


sion of its new science-building, which 
cost $270,000, exclusive of equipment. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next Fortnightly meeting will be 
held at 6 Marlboro’ St.,on Tuesday, Jan. 
19,at3 P.M. The speakers will be Mrs, 
Watson Lister, of Melbourne, Australia, 
secretary of the Woman's National Coun- 
cil of Australia, and Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz. 





WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 





(Paper by Dr. Emily Blackwell, read at the cele- 
bration of the semi-centenpial of the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children, on Jan. 16.) 

We meet to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the New York Infirmary, 
which was incorporated in 1853 for three 
objects, viz.: 

1, Asacharity where women and chil- 
dren may obtain treatment from women 
physicians, 

2. Asaschool for women students in 
practical medicine, . 

3. For training nurses. 

Of those who took part in the founda- 
tion of the Infirmary and were familiar 
with iis work in those early days, very few 
remain with us. To give its present 
friends a clear idea of the conditions 
which led to its establishment, we must 
recall a state of things so different from 
to-day as to be hard to realize. 

During the last fifty years New York 
has grown from a provincial town into a 
metropolitan city, and a similar alteration 
has taken place in the whole country. 
Among the changes accompanying the 
general development, none is more marked 
tban that in the education and position of 
women. Fifty years ago there was not a 
single college for women. For them high- 
er education did not exist. The instruc. 
tion given by girls’ schools was limited 
and superficial to the last degree, although 
the pioneers in its improvement had al 
ready begun their work, and the new and 
ultra college of Oberlin bad taken the 
radical step of admitting women. 

Occupations for women outside of fam- 
ily life were correspondingly limited. 
Teaching, superficial and ill paid as it 
was, was the only recognized profession 
for women of avy social standing. A 
Chinese wall of limitation seemed to sur- 
round all women who desired to pursue 
any intellectual study, or were confronted 
by the necessity of self-support. 

But there was a wide-spread reatless- 
ness fermenting among women, an eager 
though unorganized desire for more el. 
bow-room in the rapid social development 
going on around them, It was the rest 
lessness soon to take shape in the forma- 
tion of the woman’s rights associations, 
the remodelling of women’s education, the 
establishment of Vassar and other wom- 
en’s colleges, the formation of women’s 
clubs and societies, and their entrance 
into a variety of new occupations. 

One of the first directions in which a 
new opening was sought was in medicine. 
Considering the slowness with which the 
work of women in medicine has grown, 
and that it is still struggling for general 
recognition, it seems curious that this 
effort should bave preceded many others 
which have met with much more rapid 
success, Yet, of all branches of practical 
science, medicine is the one which has 
the most direct bearing upon the ordi- 
dinary avocations and interests of women. 
Its subject matter is the knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the human 
body, and its requirements in health and 
in disease. Upon such knowledge should 
be based all the arrangements of domestic 
life, the education of children, the care of 
the sick, and the practical side of social 
life. When we consider how at every 
turn women are called on to deal with 
matters in which medical science should 
be the authority, and practical medicine 
the guide, the wonder seems to be, not 
that it was the first profession to attract 
women, but that it was so long before it 
did so, and that its teachings occupy so 
small a space in the education of girls. 
In fact, from very early times women 
occupied themselves with some form of 
medical work, in an irregular and superfi- 
cial fashion. 

When, however, in 1849, the medical 
college of Geneva, N. Y., conferred the 
degree of doctor in medicine upon Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, it was a recognition of 
the claim now first made in behalf of 
women, for formal admission to the organ- 
ized public study and practice of this im- 
portant department of applied science. It 
implied also a recognition by women that 
such an entrance was justified only by 
readiness on their part to meet the serious 
preparation and tests required of men. 

This graduation of the first woman doc- 
tor attracted a good deal of attention. 
The college waa censured by the State 
Medical Society, and no more women 
were admitted. The Cleveland Medical 
College, the medical department of the 
Western Reserve University, graduated a 
few women during the years immediately 
following, but was soon closed by similar 


(Concluded on Page 20.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. EsTHER F. Bo.anp spoke on ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Reponsibility’’ before the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute of Boston. 

THe Empress or CHINA, Miss Scid- 
more says, has at last found ove foreign 
thing that she likes, It is the circus. 
She lately attended one, and laughed with 
hearty enjoyment at all the tricks and 
grotesque performances. 


Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
has written the story of the ‘hired girl,”’ 
whose side of the question is often over- 
looked in discussions of the domestic 
problem. The book is entitled ‘That 
Betty,’’ and is published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. The story is beautifully told. 


Miss Mary C. Lowe tt of Boston, ac- 
cording to ‘The Physician and Surgeon,” 
is supposed to be the only woman in the 
world entitled to pursue the professions 
of law and medicine. She was for five 
years first woman assistant superintend- 
ent of the Maine State Hospital for the 
Insane, 

Miss AGNES MULLEN, who has lately 
been appointed advertising manager for 
the Monon Railroad, is said to be the only 
woman in the world holding a similar po- 
sition. In choosing advertising mediums, 
Miss Mullen’s woman’s wit has proved of 
much value, and as a result of her work 
she has received many flattering offers. 


Mrs. ARMENIA S, Wuirte, Honorary 
President of the New Hampshire W. 8. 
A., sends a subscription for thirteen 
copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to be 
sent to different friends, and writes: ‘‘I 
think our cause in this State is progress- 
ing in interest and numbers, from the re- 
ports of our active and energetic presi- 
dent, Miss Chase.’’ 

Mrs. Louise F. PARKER, of South 
Weymouth, Mass., one of the first women 
in New England to practice medicine, was 
9i years old on Jan. 13. Her maiden 
name was Coffin, and she was brought up 
on Nantucket. She graduated from the 
New England Female Medical College in 
1861. She had a large practice, and was 
also the mother of ten children. 

Miss EstHek WILLARD BATEs has 
written a play on the life and times of 
Anne Hutchinson, whose strenuous ad- 
herence to her own opinion caused much 
trouble to herself, excitement in the early 
Massachusetts colony, and ultimately her 
own banishment. Miss Bates has spent 
much time and labor in making her play 
historically accurate. It is to be present- 
ed by the Old South Historical Society at 
Union Hall, Boston, Jan. 21. Miss Bates 
was the author of the prologue to ‘‘Wood- 
stock,”’ the last play given by the society. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, in 
her department in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
this week, discusses among other things 
the Chicago theatre disaster. She urges 
that women ought to have both more pub- 
lic spirit and more power to secure due 
protection for the people in public audito- 
riums. She also points out that the 
deaths would not have been nearly so 
many if people had kept cool; and she 
argues that if women were given a more 
rational education, and were taught to 
cultivate courage, the sum of ccurage in 
both men and women would be increased 
by heredity, and fewer people would lose 
their heads in such crises. 


Dr. YAMEI KIN, the first Chinese wo- 
man doctor to graduate in America, is now 
revisiting this country. In a recent ad- 
dress before the New England Women’s 
Club on ‘*The Women of China,”’ the doc- 
tor said that the Chinese woman, despite 
her subordinate position before the law, 
has often great power in the family, ow- 
ing sometimes to her intelligence and 
force of character, sometimes to her 
sharp tongue. She illustrated this by 
the Chinese story of ‘‘The Three Hen- 
Pecked Husbands,’’ Three men who were 
hen-pecked used to meet secretly every 
evening in a small deserted temple on the 
outskirts of the village to condole with 
one another and deplore their hard lot. 
One evening a wag of the village, to give 
them a fright, stuck his head in and 
cried, ‘‘The three venerable sisters-in- 
law’’ (the polite name for other men’s 
wives) are coming down the street, each 
with a broom-stick!’’ Two of the hen- 
pecked husbands ran for their lives; but, 
discovering after a while that it was a 
false alarm, they came back, and found 
the third man sitting still where they had 
left him. They complimented him on 
his courage in not running, but he made 
no answer. He had died of fright! 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 











COMING. 
Because the time is ripe, the age is ready, 
Because the world her woman's help de- 
mands, 
Out of the long subjection and seclusion 
Come to our field of warfare and confusion 
The mother’s heart and hands. 


Long has she stood aside, endured and 
waited, 
While man swung forward, toiling on 
alone; 
Now, for the weary man so long ill-mated, 
Now, forthe world for which she was created, 
Comes woman to ber own. 


Not for herself! though sweet the air of free- 
dom ; 
Not for herself! though dear the new-born 
power; 
But for the child, who needs a nobler mother, 
For the whole people, needing one another, 
Comes woman to her hour. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





A PLATFORM FOR THE WOMAN'S 
MOVEMENT. 

There is need of some definite position 
for those who are iuterested in the wo- 
man’s movement as a whole, which shall 
include and relate the various lines of ad- 
vance in that movement; which may be 
clearly defined, fairly discussed, and ably 
defended. 

Here is a proposition to that end; 


Whereas: 1. The preéminent duty of 
human beings is to serve and improve 
humanity, 

2. This duty is fulfilled both individu- 
ally and collectively; individually, through 
the highest personal development, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, and the transmis- 
sion of this development to the race 
through heredity and association; collect- 
ively, through specialized social functions 
by which humanity is defended, protect- 
ed, fed, clothed, sheltered, taught, and in 
all ways cared for. 

3. Throughout history the position of 
woman relative to man has been such as 
to prevent her best fulfilment of the above 
duty in either line; her environment tend- 
ing to arrest and distort her individual 
development, with mischievous conse- 
quences through both heredity and asso- 
ciation; and cutting her off almost entire- 
ly from participation in those specialized 
social functions through which humanity 
is best served. 

4. The last century has witnessed the 
beginning of a world movement which 
this century is rapidly carrying on, where- 
in women are changing their position rel- 
ative to men. 

5. The general direction of the move- 
ment is this: from a condition of arbitra- 
rially enforced feminine development and 
arbitrarially arrested social development, 
toward a normal condition in both lines; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That every change in the en- 
vironment of woman and in her range of 
activities which tends to reduce an exces- 
sive femininity to its normal place in life, 
and to develop the general human charac- 


teristics, is to the best interest of the 
human race, and calls for universal ap- 
proval and assistance. C. P. G. 

i — ee 


MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND HUMAN. 

The confusion of mind on the above 
distinctions is s» general and so extreme 
as to call for special definitions if we are 
ever to come to clear understanding on 
the subject. Let us define. 

That is masculine which belongs to the 
male sex, as such; to any and all males, 
without regard to species. Throughout 
the entire animal kingdom, and somewhat 
in the vegetable, we find distinctive mas- 
culine characteristics. As animal species 
develop we find certain prominent and 
unmistakable traits, common to all males, 
peacock and turkeycock, buil and boar, 
stag and stallion, Some of these traits 
are still perceptible in the male of our 
species. That is feminine which belongs 
to the female sex, as such, without regard 
to species. Again, we find distinctive 
feminine characteristics throughout or- 
ganic life; more and more marked and 
specialized as we go upward, in pea-hen 
and turkey hen, cow and sow, doe and 
mare; and these traits are still not only 
perceptible but dominant in the female of 
our species. 

That is human which belongs to the 
human species, as such, without regard to 
sex. Through all organic life we find the 
distinction between species steadily in- 
creasing as we rise, till in our own we 
find such marked ditferences as have en- 
abled us to become long since the domi- 
nant race on earth. It isin this race dis- 
tinction that every thought of humanity 
inheres. Every step of social develop- 
ment, every art, craft, and science, all 
trade and commerce, the great profes- 
sions, the fine arts, education, politics, 
religion—these have to do with humanity, 
as such, and have nothing to do with sex. 

For instance: To beget children is a 
masculine function; to suckle children is 
a feminine function; to teach children is 
a human function. 

The one great wrong in the position of 





women bas been, and still mainly is, that 
they have been confined to the feminine 
function and debarred from the human; 
and the collateral wrong in the position 
of man is that he has arrogated to his sez 
alone those powers and practices which 
belong to his species in common, 

Once we can clearly understand these 
basic distinctions, the work of advancing 
woman’s conditions will be easier. No 
woman has any wish to assume masculine 
functions, and she could not, no matter 
how desirous; that great division of bio- 
logical law is not to be bridged at this 
date. But she does wish to assume her 
full share of the human functions so long 
denied her; and is doing so in steadily in- 
creasing range. Cc. P. @. 





PRESENT OBSTACLES. 


There are many obstacles in the path of 
woman’s development, and those which 
look the biggest are not always the most 
difficult toovercome. The first struggles, 
now matters of historic accomplishment in 
many places, and of imminent success in 
others, were for full freedom in educa- 
tion, Another tremendous path of ad- 
vance is that in which this paper has so 
steadily held the standard—equality be- 
fore the law. 

Again, we find a great and growing 
change in the industrial freedom of wom- 
en, a steady enlargement of their range of 
activities, until now there is scarcely a 
field of human action wholly closed to 
them, and there are some in which they 
outnumber men, as in school teaching. 
Yet still, those who are working most 
persistently to promote the general ad- 
vance, find women as a whole heavily 
bound and handicapped, still dully indif- 
ferent to any change; or, if they see and 
desire it, hopeless of its accomplishment. 

A certain close-knotted group of very 
old ideas, with the heavy inert mass of 
sentiment and emotion thereto attached, 
is the nucleus of the opposition. The 
prominent conditions which confront us 
are those of alleged ‘‘maternal disabili- 
ties,’’ and of the deeply venerated duties 
of the housewife; but back of these condi 
tions lie the concepts on which they rest. 
While people feel and think as they do 
about these things, they will largely re- 
main as they are. Some change is being 
made, it is true, by the ceaseless force of 
social evolution. Even while we most 
stoutly uphold our idols, their pedestals of 
fact are passing away from beneath their 
feet—and so in time they must fall. But 
meanwhile, and to relieve the strain of 
forcibly upholding a foundationless ideal, 
it would be a great help if people would 
change their minds a bit. 

There are two points in especial on 
which we need light: two points which, if 
clearly understood, would form a base for 
large and beautiful progress. 

One of these is in social economics, and 
the other in domestic economics, The 
first is this: We generally believe that 
the work of the world, now done by men, 
is done as @ means to support the family 
—that it is man’s share of this business of 
supporting the family, and that he ought 
to do it. This conviction is buttressed by 
another to the effect that the work of the 
world is limited—(when we say work in 
this connection we mean pay—wages—not 
work) that there is only enough work, i. 
e., wages, in the world for men, and that 
for womeu to join in the world’s work 
would be not only an assumption of man’s 
share in the duty of supporting the fam- 
ily, but would really add nothing to the 
family income—merely dividing the exist- 
ing stock of wages. 

The second is this: We generally be- 
lieve that the work of the house, now 
done by woman, is done in the best way 
to maintain the health and happiness of 
the family—that it is her share of duty to 
the family, and that she ought to do it. 
Conversely, that if she worked elsewhere, 
in other ways, and introduced a different 
system in the performance of ‘thousehold 
duties,’ she would injure the family. 
Now suppose it can be shown, as against 
these common errors of thought, that in 
the first place the work of the world is 
primarily for the benefit of the world and 
only secondarily for the individual or 
family, and therefore that the woman’s 
joining in this world work would not be 
taking from man his service to the family, 
but adding her share of their common 
service to the world. 

Also that, so far from the work being 
limited—i. e. the wages, wealth is cre- 
ated by labor, and that to bring the 
productive industry of woman into action 
as well as man’s, would be to double the 
wealth of the world. Then her coming 
out into full industrial equality has no 
terrors, but rather vast advantages. 
Again, if it can be shown that the present 
method of performing household duties is 
not only not the best for the family, but 
that it constitutes a distinct injury and 
hindrance to it, and conversely that it is 
the most instant duty of an enlightened 
womanhood to alter and improve this an- 





tiquated system of living, for the sake of 
the family and the child in especial; if, fur- 
ther, it can be shown that this ancient, in- 
adequate, wasteful, and increasingly mis- 
chievous system of ‘domestic industry”’ is 
directly responsible for much of the evil 
and danger affecting the home to-day— 
then iadeed we shall have gone far on the 
way to freedom, to progress, to a full, 
smooth social development. 

Thereis more beyond—much more—but 
these things confront us immediately. 
Let us get at them as fast as possible, 
without any fear. What is good will 
bear examination. What is bad we can 
afford to lose, though we love it asa 








heathen his idol. Gs Po Ge 
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“ SUCCESSFUL WOMEN OF AMERICA.” 


The Popular Science Monthly for Janu- 
ary bas an article under the above title, 
by Amanda Carolyn Northrop. 

It is compiled from Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, and gives some interesting figures, 
Out of a total of 11,551 persons sufficient- 
ly ‘‘successful’’ to be in this book, 977 are 
women, 1.1124—little more than one in a 
hundred, Of this number more than half 
are authors—a pretty clear proof that wo- 
man’s principal choice in art is literature, 
Next come artists of the other sort, 103; 
then educators, including lecturers, 91; 
journalists, 65; actresses, 59; musicians, 
43; social) reformers, 27; physicians, 21; 
scientists, 17; ministers, 13; philanthro- 
pists, 12; librarians, 9; miscellaneous, 3. 
Miss Northrop wisely eliminated from the 
list six who were “‘ladies of social promi- 
nence, wives of distinguished men;’’ that 
sort of vicarious eminence not necessarily 
indicating any real distinction. 

We are then led to moralize on the mel- 
ancholy fact that hardly more than half of 
these successful women are married— 
only 54 per cent. 

The least married are the educators— 
only 26.3 per cent. of them,—and we are 
offered the suggestion, among others, that 
perhaps it is due to “the acquisition of 
knowledge and possibly the instructive 
habit that makes this kind of woman less 
attractive to men,”’ 

There are t:bles of figures as to school- 
ing, college graduation and such matters; 
but the most noticeable feature in the 
article, to my mind, is that out of this 
list of superior women, only 69 per cent. 
gave their age. Thirty-one women out of 
a hundred, among such exceptionally 
able ones as these, are still under that piti- 
ful and shabby tradition of the past—an 
assumed youth. 

The percentages are very funny. There 
was one financier—and she gave her age— 
100 per cent. of her. One life-saver—she 
gave hers. One seed-grower—she gave 
hers. But out of nine lawyers, three re- 
fused to give up this precious secret; even 
of the clergywomen, one would not tell! 
Perhaps worse than that, among the sci- 
entific women, out of seventeen, six con- 
cealed their age! Two librarians out of 
nine, five physicians out of twenty-one, 
five social reformers out of twenty-seven, 
twelve musicians out of forty-three, twen 
ty-six actresses out of fifty-nine (one does 
not wonder so much at this—a matter of 
direst professional importance), nineteen 
out of sixty-five journalists, twenty-two 
out of ninety-one educators, forty out of 
one hundred and three artists (now what 
difference could it make to an artist!) and 
one hundred and forty-two out of four 
hundred and eighty-seven authors—all 
these refused to give the date of birth. 
Largest per cent., actresses, of course. 
Next largest, artists. Why? Except for 
the actress, for obvious business reasons, 
why should any woman outside a harem 
object to telling her age? Can it be for 
business reasons with all these?—even 
with the ministers? 

Or is it not rather a part of that mass of 
inherited habits and superstitions, under 
which women suffer more than men be- 
cause of many reasons? One reasun for 
this one thing is large and plain—and very 
disagreeable to consider. There was a 
time when women had but one market for 
but one ware, and tbe age of the article 
seriously affected its market value. Can 
it be possible that that time is not past? 
If it is past, let us make haste to show 
that we have fully outgrown it. 

c. P. G. 
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SPEAKING OF SKIRTS. 

Let us never lose sight of the broad, 
unavoidable proofs of social development 
or the lack of it, shown in woman’s dress. 

Spencer showed long ago how decora- 
tion, with the low savage, precedes and 
supersedes all idea of comfort or of de- 
cency. Wherever, in modern life, we find 
dress regarded in this order of impor- 
tance, there is proof of lingering savagery, 
of a lower type of social development, a 
rudimentary type. 

Believing firmly that the woman’s move- 
ment will never go on as smoothly and 
swiftly as it should, until she knows 
where she is moving from and what she is 








moving toward, I mean continually to ex- 





hibit and insist upon as many of these 
illustrative points as appear in common 
life. There is no need to go hunting for 
them, The life of women in general is 
heavily encumbered with these rudiments; 
and they should be clearly explained and 
held up to scorn, 

A modern civilized being should be 
ashamed to manifest characteristics of 
past ages—low, blind, brutal ages. Hu 
man traits go in groups. You cannot 
maintain some savage traits in a wide- 
spread flourishing condition without find- 
ing a strong crop of others pushing up. 
Now we women are continually objecting 
to the savage traits in mau—the love of 
slaughter, and gross self-indulgence. Let 
us take note that our delight in extrava- 
gant personal decoration belongs to the 
same date. When you see a woman of 
our race and time, educated, cultured, 
amiable, and pious though she be, drag- 
ging her clothing through the foul dust 
and fouler slime of our streets because she 
thinks it looks well, you see the mental 
attitude of a strutting savage. She looks 
down with scorn on the drunkard, glut- 
ton, and murderer—but it is all of the 
same grade in social evolution, it is all 
one savagery. 

Intelligence, education, civilization, cul- 
ture, call for wise and noble clothing, 
beautiful with the beauty of perfect ad- 
justment to use; but the savage calls for 
personal exhibition of supposed charms, 
personal decoration, though it be by the 
torture of tattooing—and the savage calls 
loudest. When we know more of sociol- 
ogy, when we understand how we have 
grown thus far, how we are growing, and 
what keeps us back, then there will be 
room for several new kinds of shame 
among those now most complacent; also 
room for swift and splendid growth. 

CG. P. @. 
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PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY. 





In Orange, New Jersey, @ woman’s club 
discussed plans for an organization in the 
interests ol employers ot aomestic ser- 
vants; and the servants forthwith took 
time by the forelock and organized a ser- 
vant girls’ union to protect their inter- 
ests. 

These are both good steps. Anything 
which brings women together, which 
shows them their common interests wheth- 
er as employers, employees, or anything 
else, is a good thing. 

The helplessness of women is in their 
utter disconnection. The position of a 
wife is purely individual, avd rightly so; 
the position of a mother is not—children 
have needs in common which should be 
met by common action; and the business 
of ‘thousekeeping”’ is as open to the gen- 
eral course of organization as any other 
business. 

Women are beginning to see this, here 
and there, a few of them; while the great 
mass, contented as Chinamen in their 
mere numbers and the sacred antiquity of 
their methods and customs, ridicule and 
ignore the few. 

Let us therefore warmly welcome all 
such steps as this in Orange. Cc. P. G. 
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MINISTER'S WIVES. 

Here is Bishop Huntington of Central 
New York complaining of ministers’ 
wives! He charges them with ‘the radi- 
cal and comprehensive fault or sin’’ of 
‘*worldliness of mind.”’ 

‘*Accomplishments,”’ he continues, ‘‘en- 
ergy, tidy housekeeping, general efficien- 
cy, will not atone for that sin. The clever 
woman must be more than that if she is 
to fill honorably the sacred place or call- 
ing that she accepted. Let the wife learn 
to find her satisfaction where her duties 
are,” 

The duties of a wife, as we have been 
told by many bishops and other dignita- 
ries for long long years, are of a purely 
feminine and domestic nature, She is to 
be a helpmeet at home, a comfort and 
solace to weary man; she is to confine 
her interests and ambitions to keeping 
house, and above all to tending baby. It 
bas never been required of her that she 
share the masculine duties of her hus- 
baad in his world work. Must the sol- 
dier’s wife be martial, the sailor’s nauti- 
cal, the lawyer’s legal? 

That has never been required of us. 
Indeed, any effort to such end has been 
deplored and forbidden, And now here 
is this reverend man talking about “the 
sacred place or cal!ing’’ of the minister’s 
wife, as if it was more sacred than that of 
any other man’s wife. 

The minister is ‘‘called’’ by his congre- 
gation, it may be; but he calls his wife to 
himself; she is not selected by the com- 
mittee. The service, the honor, the ef- 
fort, and the salary, belong to the minis- 
ter. Why should the minister’s wife be 
expected to share this labor—without any 
emoluments thereto attached? If she is 
a minister it is another matter. If she 
is a minister’s assistant—as some of their 
wives are—that too is another matter. 





But the duties of a wife and the duties 








lady’s general attitude of mind is incom- 
patible with the profession, Mr. Minister 
should have considered that before choos- 
ing her. Meanwhile, as a matter of fact, 
most ministers’ wives do a large amount 
of tedious and wearing labor, over and 
above that of other men’s wives. It is far 
easier and more bonorable to have one’s 
own profession, than to be an irregular, 
unpaid, over-taxed adjunct to one’s hus- 
band’s. Cc. P. G. 





WHOLESALE DRUGS AND FOOD. 


An important fact as to drugs and food 
in the large department stores has been 
established in New York. An investiga- 
tion by the State Board of Pharmacy, fol- 
lowing upon charges made by the retail 
druggists that the big stores sold cheap 
drugs that could not be pure, has shown 
not one instance of violation of the law in 
these great establishments. Similarly the 
retail grocers charged that the canned 
goods and other standard goods were too 
cheap to be good; and an investigation 
was made by experts retained by the re- 
tailers—a fair test, surely. It was found 
that the big stores take the utmost care 
in buying, exercise a rigid discrimination, 
and maintain laboratories with competent 
chemists to test and examine. 

The testimony as to the advantage of 
large management over small is what 
might have been expected; and the fur- 
ther inference ought not to be lost upon 
women. We fondly assume that the best 
guarantee of purity and excellence in 
cooked food is in the last extreme of pri- 
vate management. How can we maintain 
this in the face of the general facts of 
public business and the personal facts of 
private disease? 

It is by association and specialization 
that human progress has been made, and 
nowhere is it so lacking as in those depart- 
ments of human labor yet left to women. 

Cc. P. G. 
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TWO KINDS OF PREVENTION. 

Since the fearful tragedy in Chicago—a 
horror such that the civilized world is 
shocked and grieved—our papers are full 
of suggestions for future prevention, and 
city officials are coming forward magnifi- 
cently to “shut the stable door.”’ Their 
new severity in enforcing the law (which 
no one seems to have thought of doing 
befure) is not to be made light of; for 
even the sacrifice of this half-tuousand 
lives would have some excuse if it saved 
the millions of people similarly exposed 
every night in our great gathering places. 

But in the complaint and outcry, and 
the sudden energy with which new pre- 
ventive measures are being hurried for- 
ward and old ones violently enforced, 
only one party to the disaster is being 
considered—the owners and managers of 
the theatres; nothing is said about the 
possibility of preventive measures as af- 
fecting the party of the second part—the 
public. 

Never so fireproof a theatre would save 
the lives of the trampled little children, 
the girls and boys, the women and men 
who are crushed under foot in the con- 
scienceless struggle for life. 

And scarcely so dangerous a place could 
be pointed out but that some lives might 
be saved if they were those of clear-head. 
ed, self-controlled people. Here is a 
break-down of a hall in a New Jersey 
town, reported here Jan. 4, in which 
many lives were lost—not by the accident 
to the building, but by being knocked 
down and trampled to death by the men 
whose brute terror was stronger than any 
human feeling. The reputed superior 
courage of the male does not show 
well in sudden danger which is not a 
matter of fighting. Combativeness is not 
courage. The most pugnacious Irishman 
that ever wore chip on shoulder is liable 
to rush for safety over screaming women 
in a time like this. 

Sume may protest, in defence of the 
dead, or of the living, who need it more, 
that courage to be calm in face of death 
by fire is beyond the average human 
being. 

This defence will not hold. In the first 
place we find such courage, risking life 
and often losing it, in our common fire- 
men, plenty of them. Are they a picked 
band of heroes and martyrs, or are they 
simply men trained to this particular dan- 
ger and therefore meeting it calmly? The 
latter, of course. Then the defender of the 
panic-stricken will say, ‘Yes, but you 
cannot expect the general public to mani- 
fest the courage of the expert.”’ 

To which, in the second place, we reply 
that there are plenty of instances of the 
mere general public, as well as many an 
nnexpected hero amongst them, who do 
meet sudden shock and danger with wise 
courage. 

School children even, used to fire drill, 
have marched quietly out of burning 
buildings with no sign of that animal 
struggle for one’s own life which is so de- 
structive to the life of others. And can 
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splendid calm of those New Evgland mil! 
girls, who were hopelessly cut off from 
rescue, and instead of tumbling over each 
otber with insane shrieks of terror, died 
calmly, singing to the last. ‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,”’ that little portion of the 
public sang until they died. No special 
training here; no special drill, even, like 
that of the school children—just calmness 
and courage. 

If it can be thus shown that it is possi- 
ble for average people, men or women, to 
be brave and self-contrulied under shock 
of sudden danger, there then arises the 
question how can our people, our com- 
mon run of people, be trained to develop 
more of that courage? 

And in this particular paper, and on 
this particular page, the further ques- 
tions—what has such a catastrophe as 
this to do with the movement, and what 
special responsibility have women toward 
public protection? 

One obvious answer is this: that if 
women were doing their share as citizens 
in framing and enforcing public ordi- 
nances, it is probable that our public 
would be better cared for. Women are 
natural caretakers, being mothers; and, if 
they applied that faculty where it best be- 
longs,—to the care of the public,—we 
should all be better safeguarded. But so 
far we prefer to keep our mothering at 
home, to take care of no one but our own 
families, and then, when public disaster be- 
falls, our families as well as others perish. 

It is easy to say that if the men of Chi- 
cago had done their duty in enforcing 
proper laws, this would not have hap- 
pened, It is as easy and quite as true to 
say that if the women of Chicago had 
done theirs it would not have happened. 
The men had done something, however 
negligently; the women had done nothing 
in this matter of provision for public 
safety. So, even on the line of prevention 
from the side of the theatre, this sorrow 
comes home to the woman who refuses to 
accept her public duties. On the other 
side there is an even stronger charge 
against her. 

Right here let the relation of the 
‘women’s movement to the world’s move- 
ment, as it will be steadily urged on this 
page, be shown. The main movement of 
the world is toward better people—the 
development of humanity. The best de- 
velopment of humanity needs to be ad- 
vanced through both father and mother 
by physical heredity, and through our 
general public progress in the  ever- 
strengthening stream of social heredity. 

The movement of women is from a po- 
sition of arrested social development to- 
ward that of the fully-developed social 
status of our time; from a solely and ex- 
cessively domestic relation into a normal 
social relation. In this special case we 
see the need of the woman’s care in pro- 
viding for public safety through civilized 
measures of civic legislation; and, fur- 
ther, we see the need of her progress in 
that improvement of public character 
which is needed as much as the improve- 
ment of public buildings—a_ fire-proof 
character! 

It is admitted that in many cases wom- 
en show courage and men cowardice un- 
der such danger; but it remains true that 
the vast majority of women do not culti- 
vate courage as much as men do. They 
do not do their share in building up the 
standard of courage for the human race. 

Men are often cowards—and are 
ashamed of it. Women are often cow- 
ards — and are not ashamed of it. 

Take this mouse performance. I have 
known exceptionally intelligent women 
not in the least ashamed of being afraid 
of a mouse. ‘They are such slimy 
things!” says one—adding absurd inac- 
curacy to causeless terror. A mouse is 
no more slimy than a chinchilla. ‘'It is 
not fear,’’ says another, ‘‘it is nerves.’’ 
Now a man may, and often does, have the 
same nervous antipathy to a snake or 
spider, sometimes even to a mouse; but 
he would think he was a contemptible 
coward to screech and run because of it. 

There are already many women who 
show courage and calmness, fine ‘‘woman- 
ly women,’’ too. This proves that it is 
not a masculine quality, and not injuri- 
ous to womanhood. What we want is to 
see the-spread of this courage, the recog- 
nition of it as a virtue, the rapid growth 
ofa public sentiment that shall despise 
@ female coward as much as a male one. 

Women in their general position as 
wives, mothers, and house servants and 
keepers, can do much, very much, to raise 
the standard of public courage. What- 
ever they are most afraid of they can be- 
gin to practice on till they no longer fear 
it. To love courage, to admire courage, 
to strive for courage, tv pity and scorn 
the lack of courage in women—this is 
what we want tosee. This will give us 
braver sons as well as daughters, helping 
the world through the woman’s most es 
sential function; and will do more to save 
life than all external measures can do, 
while our people are stampeded like sheep 
at false alarms as well as real ones. 

So there are two sharp practical lessons 





for women “as women” in this great pub- 
lic sorrow. First, let us leave no civic 
duty undone that protects the citizen; 
second, let us leave no personal duty un 
done that shall improve the citizen. 

Cc P. G. 
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“DANCE FOR MISS TWOMBLY.” 

“Given by her aunt, Mrs. William 
Douglas Sloane, at the Fifth Avenue Resi- 
dence.’’—N. Y. Times, Jan. 5, 1904. 

In commenting upon events of univer- 
sal importance as they touch on the posi- 
tion of women, the above performance 
surely needs mention. It holds half a 
column of space in the New York Times, 
on the page of foreign news; half a col- 
umn among those devoted to the immi- 
nent war between Russia and Japan with 
all its tremendous implications; to the 
safety of the Jews in Russia, the Ven- 
ezuela award, and little matters like that. 

Therefore, the importance of Miss 
Twomb'y, Her Dance, Her Aunt, and the 
Fifth Avenue Residence strike the eye as 
equal to these other issues. We are given 
further details in eagerly running down 
the page, of how Miss Twombly’s Aunt 
had trimmed up the Fifth Avenue Resi- 
dence for the occasion, with careful notice 
as to ferns, flowers, and fish—goldfish. 
Food was also provided, and favors, which 
last were furnished—donated, it appears 
—by a Mrs. Collins. The rest of the 
space isa thrilling list of names of those 
present, 

This is but one instance, truly; but, as 
an instance, a good one of the position of 
women. Here is a modern American 
girl, cultivated and educated, it is to be 
supposed, with no better sense of propor- 
tion than to let her name head a column 
in a page of world news, with no better 
contribution to that news than that she 
danced, that she possessed an Aunt, and 
that either she or the aunt or some of the 
family possessed the Fifth Avenue Resi- 
dence. 

That any set of women of sufficient 
numbers to form a reading public rate an 
evening of private amusement of a most 
commonplace character as ‘“‘news,’’ is as 
good an evidence of this stage of civiliza- 
tion as could be given. Only afew, of the 
wealthy or in some way notorious, can 
get thus much space for their little merry- 
makings; but there are many more who 
care about it, are interested in it, would 
be glad to do the same if they could, and 
who eagerly search that list of names. 

It shows how near the harem many 
women are yet, the harem and the nur- 
sery—mere children in the measure of 
world progress. To wear pretty clothes 
and dance about, to invite people to see 
you do it and help you do it—this only 
shows childishness and lack of any real 
use in the world; but to publish it, to 
proclaim to thousands upon thousands of 
relentless readers just how childish and 
how useless one is!—that shows a posi- 
tion so far removed from the healthy hu- 
man life of this great century as to make 
us grieve indeed for our belated little sis- 
ters. Poor relics of an age long past, go- 
ing on with the same trivial amusements 
that satisfied them in the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, and innocently publishing 
their pitiful deficiencies to this great, live, 
rushing, modern world! 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


UNCLE WILL’S PIGEONS. 


BY EMILY 8. WINDSOR, 





Uncle Will was very fond of his pigeons, 
Dilly and Gray Wing. He took great care 
of them. When he was called to New 
York on business, he wondered what he 
should do about them, for mamma was 
not well enough to have anything more to 
take care of. 

‘*] guess you can take care of them for 
me,” he said to Jo. “A boy eight years 
old ought to have some responsibility.”’ 

**Responsibility’’ was a long word, but 
Jo knew what it meant. He was quite 
proud that uncle should let him take care 
of the pigeons for him. 

**Yes, I’ll take just fine care of them,”’ 
he promised. 

‘*Very well,’’ said uncle, ‘‘I’ll trust you.” 

And he told Jo exactly what to do every 
day. 

The morning after uncle had gone, Jo 
thought of the pigeons as he was dressing; 
but right after breakfast, Cousin George 
came with his horse and buggy to take 
him out to grandpa’s to stay for a few days, 
and in the excitement of getting ready, he 
forgot all about them, 

He had been back home for two days 
before he thought of them. 

‘“‘Oh, dear,’ he thought, “I wonder if 
they’re starved? I'll go right away and 
feed them.’’ And he would have done so, 
only just then Bert Grey came to the gate 
and called him to see his new top, a splen- 
did one that his father had just bought. 
He let Jo spin it, and the little boy was so 





interested in it that he forgot the pigeons 
agaln. 

The next day, as he was playiug in the 
yard, he happened to look up at the 
pigeon-house, and there was his sister 
Caroline feeding the pigeons. 

**T guess she’s been taking care of them.” 

“Say, Caroline,’ he called out, “have 
you been taking care of Dilly and Gray 
Wing?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Caroline, ‘I guess you 
forgot it, and I just !ove to feed them,”’ 

The next day uncle came home. He 
was quite pleased when he looked into 
the pigeon-house and saw it clean, and 
with plenty of seed for the pigeons. 

He called for Jo. “This is for you, 
young man, for taking such good care of 
the pigeons,’’ and he held out a two- 
dollar and a-half gold piece. 

Jo felt so ashamed! He knew that his 
uncle was very much pleased when he 
called him “young man.’’ And a two- 
dollar-and-a-half gold piece—just enough 
to buy one of those carts at Butler’s store! 

He held down his head, aud could 
scarcely keep from crying. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’ asked his uncle, 

“I_-I forgot the pigeons, and it was 
Caroline did it.”’ 

Caroline was in the room. 
forgot it,’’ she said, 

“Then this is for you,’’ said her uncle, 

He looked gravely at Jo. 

‘*T am sorry you are not to be trusted,” 
he said. 

Caroline felt almost as badly as Jo. 

**Please, uncle, Jet him have the money. 
I don’t want it,’’ she begged. 

“No,” returned her uncle, ‘that would 
not be fair.”’ 

“I don’t want it,’’ said Jo, trying to feel 
that he did not. “I am sorry, and I'll 
try to remember the next time you give 
me something to do,.”’ 

“TI hope you will,’’ said his uncle, 

It was a long time before he called Jo 
‘young man” again, but when he did it 
was because Jo had shown that he could 
be trusted with a ‘‘responsibility.’’— West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


“You see he 
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HU MOROUS. 


Mrs. Goodman—You ask for belp; but 
will your character stand investigation? 

Beqgar—Certainly. mum! Do I look 
like a public official? 


‘An’ how’s yer husband the day?’ 
asked Mrs. Rafferty of Mrs. Muldoon. 

‘Sure, an’ he’s no better,’’ replied Mrs. 
Muldoon ‘The doctor's afraid morality 
will set in.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


Brown—I feel sorry for Smith. His 
friend Jones broke up his happy home. 

Green—Did he elope with Smith’s wife? 

Brown—No; with his cook.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


“Did you eat any horse while you were 
in Paris?’’ asked the New York woman, 

“Oh, I suppose so,’’ replied the lady 
from Cincinnati; ‘‘but I did not know it, 
You know they always serve it undera 
nom-de-plume!’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


‘What were those blood-curdling yells 
I heard last night?” 

“That was Jamison trying to quiet his 
new baby. You see, he can’t sing a note, 
and so he gives his college yells as a sub- 
stitute.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“What sort of audience do you like 
best?’’ a friend asked Mark Twain. *‘Who, 
in youropinion, make the most responsive 
and sympathetic listeners?”’ 

“College men.”’ replied Mark, after a 
moment’s thought—‘‘college men and con- 
victs.’’—Harper's Weekly. 


“Our colleges turn out some pretty good 
men nowadays,’’ remarked the elderly 
gentleman. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied his son, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘our college turned out the man who 
was sure to have won the hundred yard 
dash for us next year, just because he 
didn’t pass any of his examinations,’’— 
Syracuse Herald, 


‘*How’s this?’’ demanded the magistrate. 
‘You have your husband arrested for as- 
sault, and yet you refuse to testify against 
him? ‘Well, your honor,’’ said Mrs. 
McGlone, whose heart had softened, ‘'I 
ain’t shure t’was him done it.”’ ‘But 
you told me he punched you in the eye.” 
“Thrue for ye. Some wan did punch me 
in th’ oiye, but I ain’t shure who, fur me 
back wor turned at the toime.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


A small girl in a Harlem apartment was 
observed by a friend of the family eating 
a certain cereal preparation. She seemed 
to eat sadly. ‘‘Don’t you like that, my 
dear?’ inquired the friend. ‘‘Not par- 
tic’ly,’’ replied the little maid. ‘Why do 
you eat it, then?’’ The daughter of the 
house paused with spoon on edge of bowl. 
‘It’s got to be eaten,’’ she answered, 
gravely. ‘‘The grocery man gives mamma 
a rag doll for every two packages she 
buys, and it’s got to be eaten every morn- 
ing.”’ And she continued to eat the 
cereal,—Christian Endeavor World. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


‘—wiTH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 
For itinerary address 
303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 





LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions, 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture, 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem, 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes avd Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘**William Henry 
Letters’? and the ‘**Bybury Book,’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 cts a gone Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journa), 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Votumges oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





Boston, 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
ll. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship, 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 








REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 

{ Mead. a:.d others, Boston. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta’ y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.< Dz, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19.3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Preroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
hates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those'who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. 0. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 











CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN’S CO-OPERATION IN GOVERNMENT. 


An interesting symposium of reforms 
was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, last 
Wednesday afternoon, under the auspices 
of the Coéperative League. Representa- 


tives of various reforms were invited to ' 
make brief addresses, and the present | 


writer was asked to present the claim of 
woman to coéperate in government. I 
said in substance: 

The question of woman suffrage is espe- 
cially appropriate in a meeting to pro- 
mote codperation. For of all forms of 
coéperation, that of the sexes is the earli- 
est and the most imperative. Upon this 
the family depends, and without it human 
life would cease to exist. 

Coéperation is the basis of all human 
relations. It has always existed, even in 
the most primitive conditions. But it is 
retarded by ignorance, prejudice, and su- 
perstition. It is perverted by selfishness, 
class jealousies, race prejudices, and na- 
tional antagonisms. It can only be ap- 
plied to a limited extent in proportion as 
mankind are inspired by an enlightened 
regard for liberty and justice. 

In America for the first time govern- 
ment is organized in theory upon the 
democratic principle. But only a century 
and a half ago we were colonies governed 
by King George and the British Parlia- 
ment, in the interest of monarchy and 
aristocracy. And when we achieved our 
-independence we did not form a true re- 
public, Men are the creatures of habit. 
Our fathers declared that all men are cre- 
ated equal and endowed with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. But every one of the thirteen 
colonies held men as slaves. And when 
they made their State constitutions they 
limited suffrage to property - owners. 
About 1790, under the lead of Thomas 
Jefferson, suffrage was extended to poor 
men, and the watchword was ‘a white 
man’s government.” At the close of the 
Civil War, forty years ago, suffrage was 
extended to men of African race, and all 
men were made voters. But our constitu- 
tion recognizes all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof as citizens. Wom- 
en are citizens, but they are taxed with- 
out representation and governed without 
consent. ‘Government,”’ it is said, ‘‘de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed.”” Women are governed, 
and the only form of consent known in 
a republic is the ballot. Therefore our 
government is unjust so long as women 
are disfranchised. It is not a republic, 
but an aristocracy of sex. One half of 
our citizens are not permitted to codper- 
ate in the government of which they are a 
part, and are required to obey. 

All consistent advocates of coé,eration 
therefore must demand suffrage for wom- 
en on the basis of simple justice. 

But women are needed as voters be- 
cause they are a class with special rights 
to protect and special wrongs to remedy. 
They represent domestic life. They are 
the wives and sisters and mothers of men. 
By heredity and environment they are un- 
like men, and therefore are needed as vot- 
ers. What should we say if our voters 
were only lawyers, or merchants, or farm- 
ers, or mechanics? We should call it ‘‘class 
legislation.”” But no class of men is 80 
unlike another class of men, as men are 
unlike women. Therefore a purely mas- 
culine government does not fully repre- 
sent the people. It has only the mascu- 
line qualities. It is unduly belligerent. 
It cannot keep the peace either at home 
or abroad. Three fourths of our taxes 
are for war expenses, past, present, and 
prospective—worse than wasted. 

We need the gentler qualities of women 
to temper the harsher qualities of men. 
Women, on an average, are more peacea- 
ble, more temperate, more chaste, more 
economical, more law-abiding than men. 
They constitute three fourths of our 
church members and three fourths of our 
teachers, but only one tenth of vur crimi- 
nals. 

It is a political axiom that every class 
that votes in the long run makes itself 
felt in the government. Apply that prin- 
ciple to women. As voters they will pro- 
mote peace, temperance, chastity, econo- 
my and public order. Above ail, they will 
so enlarge the suffrage that it cannot be 
bribed or coerced as it is at present. In 








our war against organized monopoly we 

shall need the added votes of womeu to 

accomplish a more extended coéperation. 
H. B. B. 





COLLEGE EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 
THEATRICALS. 


The College Equal Suffrage League is 
an association of college women who 
have organized in order to further equal 
suffrage interest among undergraduates. 
To raise money for its work, the League 
will present two plays in Potter Hall, 177 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Thursday 
evening, Jan. 28, at eight o’clock. 

“The Baron’s Wager” is a charming 
comedietta, French in finish and delicacy 
of treatment. “The Ladies’ Battle’’ bas 
been a standard play in the repertoire of 
the Theatre Francais for many years. 
Madame Modjeska recently played in it in 
Boston, and the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don, produced it last year with great suc- 
cess. It has recently been given at Rad- 
cliffe, under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Delano, who will direct it for the League’s 
production, also. 

Tickets at one dollar and a half, one dol- 
lar, and at fifty cents, may be procured at 
6 Marlb>ro’ St., or by mail of Mrs, Per- 
mar, 830 Beacon St. Checks may be made 
payable to Mrs. Bryan Scott Permar. All 
seats reserved. 
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PRESS COMMENT. 

The comments of the Boston daily pa- 
pers on Governor Bates’s recommenda- 
tion of municipal suffrage vary accordiag 
as the editors favor or oppose equal rights 
for women, 

The Transcript says: 

“To grant the privilege of voting for 
members of the school board and withhold 
it with respect to street commisioners and 
other municipal officers is a discrimnation 
that it is impossible to justify or explain 
on rational grounds, Of course, sooner 
or later the barriers will be removed, as 
already in Great Britain and her common- 
wealths and dominions, That is as cer- 
tain as the revolutions of the planet. It 
is only a question of time. It will be 
an inevitable outcome of the evolutionary 
forces at work in our society. Every- 
thing has been leading up to a fina) sur- 
render these many years.” 

The Globe says: 

‘The support which the Governor lends 
to the cause of suffrage for women will 
increase his popularity with the friends of 
that measure, and his suggestions must 
be admitted to be well placed.”’ 

The Advertiser says: 

“Cov. Bates’s arguments in favor of mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women are sound. 
They do credit to his head as well as his 
heart. But woman suffrage in this State 
is not now an issue, and will not be until 
a revival of interest in moral issues is 
seen.’’ 

The Journal says: 

“Only a small minority of the women 
want the ballot, and, for this reason chief- 
ly, an enormous majority of the men do 
not wish that it shall be conferred upon 
them.” 

The Herald says: 

‘In the matter of woman suffrage, Gov. 
Bates, like some of his predecessors, can 
be classed as an earnest advocate, His 
comments on the subject seem to us in 
one way ineffective, because they fail to 
take into account the exceedingly restrict- 
ed character of the demand. We believe 
that it would be unfortunate for the wom- 
en themselves and detrimental to the 
State to make this extension of the fran- 
chise,”’ 

The Post says: 

“Unquestionably the Governor has 
strong reason on his side. Why should 
not women vote in our cities and towns? 
. . . Perbaps they don’t want the privi- 
lege. But what is the harm in making 
the experiment? As Governor Bates 
says, if it doesn’t work well, the next 
Legislature can repeal the law. Why not 
take the chances?”’ 





A PLEA FOR THE MACEDONIANS. 


In Macedonia during the past few 
months one hundred and fifty villages 
have been pillaged and burnt, some sixty 
thousand persons have been killed and 
countless women outraged. 

Twenty-five thousand have fled to Bul- 
garia. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
have fled to the mountains. 

The snow now covers these ofty peaks, 
and has concealed the berries and leaves 
upon which the starving refugees were 
striving to subsist. 

Their condition beggars description. 
British correspondents, consular reports, 
and private advices agree in their state- 
ments of little children found dead, while 
grass and bits of bark still in their 
mouths told the terrible story of their 
starvation, wandering in the mountains 
with their mothers, who had fled from 
their burning homes. These people are 





pot heathens, but Christians. They are 
persecuted by the Turks because of their 
Christianity. Could we do a better thing 
than to help these, the most needy people 
on the globe to-day? 

The Christian Herald will send to these 
suffering people all the money sent to it. 
—Christian Herald, New York. 


CRIME IN CHICAGO. 





The total arrests in Chicago: for the 
past year were 77,635. Of these, 67,055 
were of males, and only 10,576 of females. 
Chicago is just now at its wits’ end how 
to put down crime and lawlessness, Sup- 
pose it were to try enfranchising the more 
law-abiding sex? One thing is sure—all 
the criminals in Chicago and elsewhere 
would vote against such a proposition, 

A 8A. 
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WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
influence, and, owing to the pronounced 
opposition of the medical profession, the 
doors of all medical schools were closed 
to women. 

This led to the opening of two smail 
medical colleges for women in Boston and 
Philadelphia, and these were the first col- 
leges for women established in the coun- 
try, preceding by many years the appear- 
ance of Vassar and its numerous follow- 
ing of literary colleges. 

Fifty years ago medical study was car- 
ried on in the narrow provincial manner 
which had grown up in the early days. 
The student entered himself as pupil with 
some practising physician as preceptor, 
read in his office under his direction, saw, 
and, as far as he could, assisted in his 
preceptor’s practice for three years, dur- 
ing which time he attended for a part of 
two winters the lectures of a medical col- 
lege. The college course lasted for four 
or five months, and consisted of seven or 
eight courses of lectures, with practical 
anatomy in the dissecting rooms. In all 
cities where hospitals existed, they were 
utilized for instruction, and hospital work 
was recognized, as now, to be essential to 
the acquisition of skill. But the short 
ness of the course, the crowd of lectures, 
the amount of work to be accomplished 
in a short time, made much obligatory 
practical work impossible. The college 
was not designed to give a complete med 
ical training, but to supplement the in- 
struction of the preceptor, and ambitious 
students pursued their practical and hos- 
pital study outside of the obligatory work 
for their degree, 

When Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell returned 
from her European studies, she was in- 
vited to take a position in the faculty of 
the new school in Philadelphia. But she 
had already become familiar abroad with 
the developed courses of medical educa- 
tion, covering several years, and in which 
hospital and laboratory instruction formed 
an essential and important part. Both in 
Boston and Philadelphia the small schools 
were too limited in resources and scope 
to make any provision for such instruc- 
tion. As women were absolutely ex- 
cluded from all hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, Dr. Blackwell declined, on the 
ground that she could not conscientious- 
ly take part in any course of instruction 
in which no provision was made for prac- 
tical teaching. 

Soon after settling in New York, Dr. 
Blackwell applied to one of the city dis- 
pensaries, asking for an appointment as 
attending physician in one of its classes in 
the women’s department. The applica- 
tion was refused, on the ground that 
women physicians were not eligible. The 
prejudice against the new effort may be 
illustrated by the fact that Dr. Blackwell 
found it necessary to purchase a house 
for her residence, as it was impossible to 
rent suitable rooms to be occupied by a 
woman physician. 

In 1852 I was already studying in the 
Cleveland Medical College, and during the 
summer visiting at Bellevue Hospital, to 
which admission had been obtained for 
me by Horace Greeley. In view of exist- 
ing conditions, we decided that any centre 
we established in New York should be a 
hospital or dispensary which might at 
once be a public charity for poor women, 
and supplement the limited work of the 
women’s colleges, and call attention to the 
need of such provision for women stu- 
dents. Accordingly, in 1853, the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children 
was incorporated, with the right to begin 
as a dispensary. It began as a tri-weekly 
clinic, held ina room on Third Street by 
Dr. Blackwell, then the only woman doc- 
tor practising in New York. 

When I returned from Europe in 1857 
we were joined by Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, 
who by my sister's advice and assistance 
had just completed her studies in the 
Cleveland Medical Coliege. Asa group of 
three, we felt strong enough to organize 
the house department of the Infirmary. 
Such an undertaking would be a formida- 
ble one with the present legal and profes- 
sional requirements of fire-proof build- 
ings, trained nurses, and all the costly 





hygienic adjuncts called for by the thor- 
ough aseptic arrangements of a modern 
hospital. But in those days of low stand- 
ards there was a corresponding freedom 
of initiative. 

The one difficulty these pioneer work- 
ers determined to provide against was 
debt. A house at No. 64-Bleecker Street 
was leased for three years, the rent being 
secured in advance by subscriptions from 
the trustees. The ladies interested held 
a fair, the proceeds of which, with sub- 
scriptions from friends, raised the $3,000 
needed for the first year’s expenses. In 
May, 1857, the house was opened, with 
Dr. Zakrzewska as resident physician. Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Rev. Dr. Dudley A. Tyng were the 
speakers on the occasion. 

It required some interest on the part of 
the first trustees to assume the responsi- 
bility for so novel an undertaking. They 
were warned that it would lead to trouble. 
“The institution would be regarded with 
suspicion in the neighborhood, the doc- 
tors would be rudely treated, they would 
not be able to control the patients, their 
death certificates would not be accepted, 
the trustees would have annoyance from 
the new undertaking,”’ etc. 

Despite these prognostications, the in- 
stitution worked smoothly, and was pop- 
ular with the poor from the beginning. 
The dispensary classes were as large as 
the attending physicians could manage, 
and the small rooms were filled from the 
first. As soon as the Infirmary was 
opened, small groups of graduates from 
Boston and Philadelpbia were received as 
resident students, to see and take part in 
the work of the house and dispensary. 
Admission was obtained for them to the 
classes of the Demilt Dispensary, recently 
organized for clinical instruction with a 
staff of attending physicians. Classes for 
diagnosis and instruction were formed in 
connection with one of the preparatory 
schools for drilling students. For some 
years the work of the Infirmary was the 
only systematic effort at practical instruc. 
tion open to women students. Later, the 
house No. 126 Second Avenue was pur- 
chased for the Infirmary by a few friends, 

At this time Dr. Zakrzewska removed 
to Boston to aid in the establishment of a 
hospital in connection with the Boston 
women’s medical college. This college 
was shortly afterward merged in the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, which has developed into an influ- 
ential ard prosperous institution. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Civil 
War, a meeting was called at the Infirm- 
ary, to consider the best means of provid 
ing nurses forthearmy. At this meeting 
arrangements were made for the public 
meeting at which the New York Central 
Aid Association was formed. We took 
part in the Association, Dr. Elizabeth 
Black well being chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Registration of Nurses, and 
taking an active part in the preliminary 
work out of which grew the Sanitary 
Commission. 

For some years after its removal to Sec- 
ond Avenue, the special work of the In- 
firmary was carried on upon its old lines, 
but gradually the situation changed by 
the growth of other institutions. The 
Philadelphia College established a hospi- 
tal for the clinical instruction of its stu- 
dents. In Boston the growing New Eng- 
land Hospital was becoming a centre for 
practical work and instruction. 

In New York several institutions gavo 
instruction to women, but it was of the 
most superficial character. For some 
time the Infirmary had been gradually 
accumulating a fund for medical educa- 
tion, in the hope of being eventually able 
to purchase scholarships for women in 
some one of the New York colleges. An 
effort was made to do so, but proved in- 
effectual, and it became evident that, if 
the Infirmary were to continue its effort 
to raise the standard of women’s educa- 
tion, it must establish its own college. In 
1864 a college) charter was obt: ined, ard 
the Women’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary was opened in the house 
123 Second Avenue, next to the Infirmary. 

In 1874 the Infirmary made its final 
move to Livingston Place. Later the 
house at the corner of Livingston Place 
and East Fifteenth Street was bought and 
rebuilt for the college, and the intervening 
houses on Livingston Place, and one on 
East 15th Street, were acquired, complet- 
ing the square of buildings now occupied 
by the institution. 

For thirty-four years the college con- 
tinued its active work. Its distinctive 
character was the largely practical nature 
of its course. As its name implied, the 
Infirmary was the basis of the college, 
and its instruction recognized and utilized 
the hospital and laboratory as important 
and essential elements in medical educa- 
tion. 

During its whole course it strove to es- 
tablish the highest possible standard of 
medical education, rather than to gain 
popularity or immediate pecuniary suc- 
cess. By so doing it exerted a most valu- 
able influence during those early years 





when medical institutions for women 
were springing up in many directions un- 
der all the temptation to superficial work. 
due to limited means and the unpopular- 
ity of a new effort. 

In 1890 Cornel] University established 
its medical department in New York, with 
a large endowment that guaranteed its 
being conducted on a scale befitting a 
branch of the University. As by its char- 
ter Cornell is committed to the principle 
of coéducation in all its departments, and 
as those engaged in the new undertaking 
recognized that this meant the admission 
of women to its medical instruction, the 
friends of the Women’s College realized 
that the work was passing into another 
phase. Under the prestige of Cornell, 
larger advantages would be opened to 
women than could be given by any sep- 
arate school with resources so limited in 
comparison. Having «ascertained that 
women students were to be received in 
the Cornell school, the Trustees of the 
Infirmary, after mature consideration, 
decided to close the Infirmary College, 
and secured admission to Cornell for all 
those of its students who desired to enter 
the new school. 

In closing the college, the Trustees of 
the Infirmary neither desired nor expect- 
ed to end the usefulness of the Infirmary 
as a center of medical education. By 
leaving college instruction to an institu- 
tion so much more amply equipped for it, 
the Infirmary would still be available for 
the practical training which was one of 
its original objects. 

Outside of the college and beyond it lies 
the great field of post-graduate work and 
study in the hospitals, dispensaries, and 
other charitable institutions in which 
practice is carried on and studied on a 
large scale, and in every variety. 

Here is the grand school in which the 
leaders in medicine are formed, aud emi- 
nence is acquired, admission to which is 
the object of every ambitious student. 
But, while college education is open to 
women, admission to these subsequent 
opportunities is, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, still denied them, As arule, 
they are not eligible even as resident or 
visiting physicians to charitable institu- 
tions, either public or private. There is 
great competition for such positions, and 
women have not as yet influence enough 
to obtain a share. Therefore, as their 
numbers increase, every hospital in which 
they find such opportunity becomes val- 
uable. Without their own few hospitals, 
women could not have accomplished what 
they have. 

It is true among them, as among men, 
that-where one attains any prominent po- 
sition, you will find that she owes her 
skill so hospital work. In New York 
such a field for practice is invaluable. It 
is of the highest importance to secure to 
the women who are to meet the responsi- 
bilities of New York practice, such an 
opportunity to keep themselves abreast of 
the times, and to develop the skill needed 
to meet worthily the requirements of 
their position. 

It is due to the opportunity foracquiring 
skill which the Infirmary itself gives to 
its physicians that it always has upon its 
staff those who are able to perform the 
most difficult operations, and treat suc- 
cessfully cases involving the greatest re- 
sponsibility, responsibility which can 
only be assumed by physicians who have 
had wide experience as well as thorough 
training. 

The results of the practice of the In- 
firmary prove its value as a school of ex- 
perience, comparing favorably with those 
of the best institutions of the city. 

Could the founders of the institution 
have looked forward fifty years and noted 
the high standard maintained by many of 
its physicians, they would have felt that 
one of its aims had been fulfilled,—that it 
has raised a group of workers who fulfil 
the highest ideal of the physician by their 
devotion to their profession, and by the 
way in which they combine in their pro- 
fessional work the modern scientific spirit 
with a warm human interest, and zeal for 
the betterment of society. 

As a charity, the Infirmary holds a 
unique position among New York institu- 
tions, and one important enough to en- 
title it to public support. 

With the exception of one smal) hom«o- 
pathic hospital, it is still the only hospital 
and dispensary, not only in the city, but 
in the State, in which women have the 
opportunity to consult women physicians 
for themselves and their children. 

The first person to give his name as 
trustee to the new institution, the late 
Mr. Stacy B. Collins, did so on the ground 
that his experience as one of the managers 
of several New York Charities had con- 
vinced him it would be a great advantage 
to have well-qualified women physicians 
upon their medical staff. 

When we consider how much of prac- 
tice lies among the women and children, 
and how large a part of the inmates of our 
charitable institutions they form, it seems 
obvious that there must be work among 
them that could be best done by women, 
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Certainly the time will come when the 
present one-sided arrangement, which ex- 
cludes women physicians entirely from 
our public charities, and puts the whole 
charge of every class of patients entirely 
in the hands of men, will seem a surpris- 
ing and undesirable state of things. 

The reports of the Infirmary give the 
statistics of the amount of work done year 
by year. But these statistics would be 
very incomplete without some reference 
to the way in which it has been and is 
atill being done. Standing as I now do 
outside of the active work, I feel the freer 
to speak of the spirit in which it has been 
carried on by a long succession of women 
physicians. 

Almost without exception, their prac- 
tice has been marked by faithfulness, in- 
telligence, conscientiousness aud benevo- 
lence, It has attracted little attention 
because of the unostentatious manner in 
which it has been done, and the single- 
hearted way in which they have devoted 
themselves to it. Among them have been 
many of our best physicians, who have 
given freely their time and skill. 

That the poor appreciate the treatment 
they receive is shown by the continually 
extending practice of the Infirmary and 
of the Dispensary. Patients of all creeds 
and nationalities, not only from the vicin- 
ity of the institution, but from outlying 
districts, flock to it. Young women come 
to take treatment for themselves, mothers 
for their children. Friends bring friends, 
often when foreigners acting as interpre- 
ters for them, assuring them that here 
they will receive both help and kindness. 
It taxes the zeal and energy of the physi- 
cians to meet the endless and multifarious 
claims upon their attention. 

Up to the present time the Infirmary 
has depended for its support upon the 
liberality of its Trustees and a small circle 
of friends. 

Unlike most of our city charities, it was 
not established norupheld by some special 
body of supporters. Not being a city 
charity, it has no claim to city or State 
aid. It appealed to no denominational 
interest, nor to any national sentiment on 
behalf of its large practice among our 
foreign poor. Its two objects were gen- 
eral, new, and not in the beginning pop- 
ular. It has owed its continuance to its 
good fortune in attracting’ to its aid a 
succession of warm friends, limited in 
number, but the more generous because 
of its need, and because they felt that it 
embodied an effort on the part of women 
the value of which would receive more 
public recognition with the advance of 
time. 

With the growth of the institution, and 
with the increasing cost of modern re- 
quirements for hospital equipments and 
management, it has reached a point where 
broader support bas become necessary for 
the successful carrying on of the work. 
The Trustees feel that the fifty years’ 
work of the Infirmary has proved its 
value to the city, and justifies them in 
asking from the public effective assistance 
in the effort they have initiated to place 
the institution upon a secure foundation. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
RICHARD PRICE HALLOWELL. 

A most faithful and consistent friend of 
woman suffrage for more than forty years 
passed away, Jan. 5, aged 68. At the 
time of his death he was one of the audit- 
ors of the Massachusetts W. S. A. His 
sterling integrity, business ability, and 
unwavering consistency commanded high 
respect, while his sweet disposition and 
generous nature endeared him to his fel. 
low-workers and to all who knew him. 
At the simple and impressive funeral ser- 
vices held on Thursday, Jan. 7, at his res- 
idence in West Medford, his life-long 
friend, William Lloyd Garrison, spoke as 
follows: 

“The dear friend in whose honor we 
are gathered was a distinct force in the 
remarkable period covered by his life. 
In certain crises modest men of practical 
sense, with clear perceptions of principle 
and unselfish purpose, serve civilization far 
more than do orators or statesmen. Im- 
pregnate with character, their rugged in- 
dividuality holds its moorings when weak- 
er souls are swept by the winds of pas- 
sion into false and dangerous currents. 
Of such fibre were John M. Forbes and 
his civilian associates during the Civil 
War, among whom, and one of the young- 
est, was Richard P. Hallowell. He wasa 
birthright abolitionist, and in his youth 
the anti-slavery struggle reached its acute 
stage. In his office, framed and hung 
with just pride, is the noble letter of his 
father’s Philadelphia firm, declining 
Southern trade at the price of silence on 
the nation’s crime. In his family fugitive 
slaves found welcome and assistance in 
their perilous flight to Canada. 

“On changing his home to Boston it 
was natural for our friend to cast his lot 
with the radical abolitionists, regardless 
of the effect of such a step upon his busi- 
ness prospects. That he was an active 





and valuable accession no testimony can 
be more convincing than the fact that 
W endell Phillips selected him for his bi- 
ographer, a duty unhappily never accom. 
plished because of needed material with 
held from his use. 

‘Facing the State House on Beacon St. 
stands the beautiful memorial bronze by 
St. Gaudens, perpetuating in art the de- 
parture‘of the Fifty-fourth Colored Regi- 
ment, with the young colonel at its head, 
destined to die in the assault at Wagner. 
The organization of this and the Fifty-fifth 
regiments was accomplished in an atmos- 
phere of distrust and opposition. Of the 
officers, the Hallowell tamily contributed 
three brothers, while the other only 
brother, Richard, threw all his energy and 
strength into the work of enlistment and 
equipment,—aa invaluable assistance in a 
trying time, duly recognized by Gov. An- 
drew. A nobler sentiment than that of 
Union,—the emancipation of the slave,— 
inspired the act. One day the heroic 
story will be amplified. 

‘In the business circles of the city the 
name of Hallowell is a synonym for in- 
tegrity and high credit. In a prolonged 
speculative period, when trade principles 
too often gave way to speculative influ- 
ences, our friend clung to well-approved 
and safe methods, earning a deserved rep- 
utation for solid judgment and strict ac- 
countability. He was of thestamp of the 
old-time Boston merchants whose enter- 
prise was conjoined with true conserva- 
tism. Therefore he was a wise counsellor 
and a safe trustee. 

‘But money-making never could absorb 
him. His larger interests were human, 
and he gave himself generously to suffer- 
ing causes, befriending with liberal and 
unostentatious hand the oppressed and 
unfortunate. He hated cant and theo- 
logical narrowness, and was an active fac- 
tor in the Free Religious movement. He 
dwelt in the realm of the reformer, ever 
scorning the question whether his course 
was expedient or popular. His only con- 
cern was to be just and right. 

‘*As befitted a connection of Lucretia 
Mott, he reverenced woman and cham- 
pioned her rights. Inthe work of equal 
suffrage his name and service were always 
at command, In multifold unselfish ac- 
tivities he took a manly part, but his ab- 
sorbing later interest was in the education 
of the colored race and the vindication of 
their political rights. The Calhoun School 
in Alabama is a monument to his devoted 
and untiring Jabor, and no one bas uttered 
a@ more indignant and intelligent protest 
against the base disfranchisement of the 
Negro than he. His nature, which was 
truly democratic, found expression in 
comradeship with the humble and helpful- 
ness to the needy. 

‘‘A positive temperament is essential to 
him who must face prejudice and wrong. 
In a moral battle for the right there should 
be the joy of conflict. If, owing to confi- 
dence in his own point of view, friends 
sometimes felt the weight of his emphatic 
dissent, he never held th heat generated 
in argument, nor relinquished friendships 
for difference of opinion where respect 
was unimpaired. 

‘**For there was nothing base or small 

Or craven in his soul's broad plan; 
Forgiving all things personal, 
He hated only wrong in man.’ 

“Gentleness and’ sympathy were pre- 
dominant qualities, by which many were 
the friends he grappled to his soul with 
hooks of steel. The world is better for his 
coming and the poorer for his departure. 
Whither the spirit has fled that animated 
this familiar form remains the same mys- 
tery that perplexed the earliest generation 
of men. If conscience and rectitude are 
sufficient passport to a higher existence, 
his refuge and reception are secure. He 
had no dread of the hereafter, and faced 
the future unafraid. 

“*The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage stroug, 
And love outreaching unto all God’s crea- 


tures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


‘Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 
In hiw were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength 
or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


. . . . 


“And now be rests: his greatness and his 
sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 
And death has moulded into calm com- 
pleteness 
The statue of his life.’”’ 

Mr. Hallowell’s wife and two sons and 
two daughters survive him. © The heartfelt 
sympathy of his fellow-workers for the 
enfranchisement of women is with them 
in their bereavement. H. B. B. 


———o__— 


JUDGE EDWARD WARRINGTON ROBINSON, 


son of the late William S. Robinson and 
of Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson (Warrington), 
of Malden, Mass., died of pneumonia at 
Telluride, Col., on Jan. 8. The burial 
was at Denver. The friends of woman 


suffrage will feel sincere sympathy with 
his relatives in their sudden and unex- 
pected loss. 





FRIENDLY VISITORS WANTED FOR THE 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


An appeal which ought to meet with a 
ready response in the minds of altruistic 
youth comes from the Associated Chari- 
ties of Boston. It seems that, despite the 
very large number of friendly visitors for 
the Association, new life is needed to re- 
inforce that of the older men and women 
who naturally drop away from year to 
year. Particular stress is laid upon the 
age of the new recruits, for the reason 
that there isso much more of hope and 
cheer in the young people who bave not 
yet learned all the sad lessons of life; and 
in the homes of the poor what is more 
needed than hope and cheer! The Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Boston Associated 
Charities stands ready at any time to out- 
line the work, and to point out how young 
men and women with a desire to do some 
thing for humanity in the perfectly nat- 
ural way of friendliness can serve the So- 
ciety and themselves. Not much more 
than a genuine interest is required, as one 
is soon impressed with the truth, recog- 
nized with surprise, that the would-be 
helper is finding himself benefited beyond 
even what he hoped to bestow. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Sarah F. Hapgood has suffered a 
severe blow in the loss of her excellent 
husband. An obituary will appear later. 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at its last annual meeting in 
Boston, adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Association, believin 
that the possession of privilege brings with 
it corresponding duty, urges upon teachers, 
men and women alike, the duty of voting in 
the election of school committees through- 
out the Commonwealth, to the end that the 
voice of many who, by experience and intel- 
l.gent interest, are highly qualified for this 
— service, may not be silent, but may 

ave due expression in the forms prescribed 
by law. 


John W. Hutchinson celebrated his 83d 
birthday at Lynn, Mass., on Jan. 4, with 
a large family party, an informal recep- 
tion, and music. Mr. Hutchinson’s am- 
bition is to leave an observatory, with a 
powerful telescope, upon High Rock for 
the use of the citizens of Lynn, and espe- 
cially of the pupils in the schools. He 
has plans drawn of the new observatory, 
has interviewed leading citizens and the 
Mayor on the project, and has been en- 
couraged by all, especially by the school 
authorities. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 
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The best source of informatuuon upon the wo 
man question that I know.’”’—« lara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4A, 
‘Avermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
ths oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


8 mple copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The “National Column” in the WOMAN’s JouRB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association, 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
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in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough S8t., 
oston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton BI’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic fe 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C, 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 81st St., 
New York City, N. ¥. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. es f 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave." — 
E. Orange,{N.J 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St. 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates, 


Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York Cicy,{N.\¥. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work, 
Mrs. Elnara M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Church Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 











+ The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid ou receipt of price: 
For 25 cents each: 


Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calendar, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackweli. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, Joho D. Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D MCcracken. 


Question Books. 


‘‘Perhaps,”’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Avice Stone BuacKwELt, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

Journat Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass* 
Price, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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THE DAILY DUTY. 
I'm but a mortal, and no lease 
Of life have I, and know 
Not when my Lord shall gently call 
My spirit home to go. 
But yet | know that this is true; 
There is a work that 1 must do— 
’ is every day, 
What good I may, 
Before the daylight fades away. 
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“AT EVENING TIME.” 
BY MARGARET H. BARNETT. 
*T were an easy thing to promise 
Light, when the rising sun 
Is gilding the eastern bill-tops, 
And the day is just begun; 
Or in the day’s high noontide, 
When the sky is blue and bright, 
When the sun in his strength is shining, 
It were easy to promise light. 


But when the day is dying, 
And the night is coming on 
When all that the world calls brightness 
Out of our sky is gone; 
When sorrows like night-shades gather 
Around us, while fades the day; 
When, perchance, even death's grim 
shadow 
Falis dark across our way ; 
When all other light is failing, 
There shall light at evening be, 
For light in the dark God gives us, 
God gives us, and only He. 








>. 


THE SOLITARY TREE. 





In a@ street devoid of sunshine, in a street so 
cold and grey, 

Where poverty and suffering hold undisput- 
ed sway, 

Where never a flower blossoms and never a 
glad bird sings, 

Where but the hum of labor from dawn to 
darkness Tings, 

Where man ‘midst want and sadness dwells 
far from Nature's glee, 

Some unknown hand has planted a solitary 
tree. 


A lonely little stranger, torn from its mother 
earth, 

Torn from its native forest that rang with 
springtime’s mirth, 

Its little roots are clinging to the pavement 
cold and grey, 

And its little twigs are sighing for the bill- 
side far away. 

For it pines for sweeping breezes o'er fields 
and meadows free, 

And it longs for floods of sunlight, that 
solitary tree. 


Do the towering, frowning houses it an in- 
truder deem, 

Come to their sombre thresholds like an en- 
chanted dream ? 

And do they who strive within them at their 
ceaseless, hopeless toil, 

Long, as they gaze upon it, for nature’s un- 
kempt soil? 

None of the world's vast beauties their toil- 
worn eyes shall see. 

Be to those eyes a solace, thou solitary tree! 


And the feet that play beneath thee, the 
poor, bare little feet, 

Be thou to them a shelter in that joy-forsaken 
street; 

And when thy twigs are blooming and little 
ones are near, 

Then whisper to the children: ‘*’Tis spring- 
time,—even here!” 

Out on the meadows r »mping those little feet 
should be, 

But they, like thee, are captives, my solitary 
tree! 


Droop not thy twigs in sorrow, let not thy 
leaves grow sere! 

The hills are green without thee, but thou 
art needed here. 

The street will be less dismal when thy green 
branches spread, 

W hen, after day-time’s clamor, their rustling 
sounds instead ; 

For they whose lives are dreary may find 
some joy in thee— 

Blest be the hand that planted the solitary 
tree! — The Comrade. 
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Christie’s Experiment. 





BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 

‘It is more blessed’—I wonder what 
my presents will be?—dear me, what a 
snarl!—‘to give than’—I hope one will be 
a chain and locket—‘to give than to re- 
ceive’ — maybe a sealskin cap — there, 
now!” 

Christie Norton was braiding her hair 
and learning her morning text with her 
mind upon her birthday—three things 
rather difficult to do well at the same 
time; so it was not surprising that she 
came near giving the text something the 
form of the above when her turn came in 
morning prayer. 

But after that there was no reason why 
it should pop up in her head so often 
when she reached school, and get jum- 
bled up with the grammar and history; 
but it did, nevertheless, and then began 
to bother her again at recess. 

“Christie, isn’t this lovely?” 

May Martin held up a fleecy bit of 
head-wear which was growing rapidly un- 
der her swift tingers. 

“It certainly is. It will be very becom- 
ing to you, too.” 





“Oh, it’s not for myself! I want one | the guests, and something else happened. 


ever so much, but mother and I cannot 
both have one, so this is for her, and I 
shall enjoy her having it more than I 
should to wear it myself.’’ 

** ‘It is more blessed’—what nonsense!” 
Christie shook her head at herself. ‘So 
you are going to give—‘than to receive.’ ’’ 
The words slipped into place, and caused 
her to stop suddenly with a frown. 

She knitted her brows for a moment, 
then suddenly exclaimed: ‘1 wonder if it 
really is—I wonder if I really want any- 
thing!” 

‘*What do you mean, Christie?’’ asked 
May. 

“Never mind. May, tell me, are you 
really happier in giving that fichu away 
than you would be to have it yourself?” 
she questioned, hastily. 

“Yes, I certainly am; because, you see, 
two of us are made happy; and, Christie,’ 
lowering her voice, ‘I do feel so sorry for 
Katy McCann. She almost cried when 
she saw this; she wants one for her lame 
sister, and she can’t afford it.’’ 

“What will it cost?” Christie asked, 
slowly. 

“Fifty cents for the wool; but that’s a 
mint for Katy.’’ 

As the girls passed in from recess, Katy 
felt a hard circle pressed into her hand, 
and fairly gasped as she saw its silver 
face. 

‘*For me —for what?” 

‘For a fichu like May’'s.”’ 

“‘O Christie, I can’t take it!”’ 

“But you must. I want to find out 
something, Katy, please,’’ she whispered, 
mysteriously. ‘I was going to buy 
creams, but I want to go without.”’ 

And Katy took it, smiling her happi- 
ness to berself all the afternoon. That 
night Christie darted into the house soon 
after tea. 

“Please tell me, mamma, how much 
money you all expect to spend for me on 
my birthday?”’ 

“What a question! Why, probably sev- 
enty dollars if we count in your party— 
that will cost at least twenty.”’ 

‘Do you suppose all of you would be 
willing to give me the money instead of 
the presents?’’ asked Christie, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Is our daughter becoming miserly 


9. 
‘ 


asked ber father, with a laugh. ‘*Why 
the money?’’ 
‘“‘Because,’’ she stammered, “I don’t 


believe I ever gave anybody anything in 
my life that I really felt, and I want to 
find out if—‘it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,’’’ she ended, with a 
blush. 

‘*What do you say to this, mamma?”’ 

He dropped his paper, and the two 
looked at each other. 

“What would you do with it?’ her 
mother asked, 

“Oh, lots of things! I know the Mc- 
Carty twins must be cold without mittens, 
and the peanut girl on the corner is wear- 
ing just a thin calico dress in winter. 
Then the bootblack, Jimmy, has his toes 
all out of his shoes, and Nurse Flynn’s 
niece broke her crutch yesterday; and— 
oh, I see so many wants now!” 

“Well, with your mothet’s adyice and 
consent, I have no objection to your do- 
ing as you wish, But mind, daughter, 
you must not expect a single present, [ 
hope you will not be disappointed. Your 
party will be all that you will have aside 
from the money.”’ 

That party again! And she thought of 
it often during the days when the fifty 
dollars were being transformed into useful 
gifts. She would make the most of that 
pleasure, she had concluded, when she 
laid out the articles for the inspection of 
the family. 

‘‘When do you mean to give your pres- 
ents to your poor, maimed, halt, and 
blind?”’ asked her brother Jack, jocosely. 
‘*When you give your feast to the rich?’’ 
he added, quizzically. 

Why shouldn’t she? She had not 
thought of that. Why shouldn’t she do 
even more? And so it came about that 
instead of the Centre Street boys and 
girls, all these were at her birthday party, 
down to the McCarty twins. Such a feast 
as they had! Then, afterwards, Christie’s 
father distributed the gifts, and Christie 
sat beaming with pleasure at the sur- 
prised and grateful looks. 

‘‘Aren’t you sorry that you are to have 
no present?” he asked, in a whisper, as 
he passed her. 

“It’s better than the biggest kind of a 
present!’’ she exclaimed. ‘*Why, they are 
presents!’’ she cried out to her mother, as 
a neat crutch was slipped into the lame 
girl’s hand, and bootblack Jimmy so far 
forgot himself as to shout ‘tHooray!”’ 
right there, ending with a whistle, as a 
pair of stout boots were deposited in his 
lap. ‘Look at Sally,’’ she whispered. 
And surely the look of perfect content- 
ment on the peanut girl’s pinched fea- 
tures, as she sat with her hands buried in 
the folds of a warm woollen dress, was a 
reward of itself. 

Then there was a little flutter among 





“Yer do it now, Jimmy.” 

The peanut girl twitched his sleeve, and 
Jimmy shuffled forward with an awkward 
bow. 

“If yer please, Miss Christie, when we 
uns knowed yer was goin’ to give us yer 
party ‘sted er ther rich uns, we kinder 
thort we uns ’d like ter do sumfin’ fer yer- 
self; so Sally found out jest who'd had er 
invite, an’ all on us chipped in an’ got 
this yer—’tain’t much, but Sally said as 
how ‘twas jest ther thing ter give yer 
when yer warn’t gittin’ nothin’ yerself 
*cause 0’ we uns.”’ 

The bootblack stopped and held up a 
small package, from which he carefully 
removed the wrapping, and placed it in 
Christie's hands. 

“Why, Jimmy Nolan! I'd rather have 
this than anything else!’’ she exclaimed, 
impulsively, as she held up a cheap rustic 
frame encircling the illuminated text: 
‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive’—my own very text.”’ 

“So, you did get a present, after all,’’ 
her father said, after the last happy guest 
had gone, 

“*Yes,’’ she said, thoughtfully gazing at 
the gift; ‘and I am so happy I think that 
these words must mean, too, that it is 
blessed to receive sometimes.” 

“T think it is—such gifts, at any rate,”’ 
he replied, adding: ‘Then you are satis- 
fied with your experiment?” 

‘*More than satisfied. I have found out 
how true my text is; and, now I see how 
happy I can make others as well as my- 
self, [ mean to keep trying it all my life.”’ 

And she did; for the story here told is 
that of the experiment which actually led 
a wealthy woman, widely known for her 
generous deeds, to be a bountiful dis- 
penser of the gifts which God had given 
her throughout a long and useful life.— 
Portland Transcript. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Tonakwa (Okla.) News directa at- 
tention to the fact that Mrs. T. B. Fergu- 
son, wife of the governor, is the dean of 
the newspaper women of the Territory. 

Mrs, Ferguson is associate editor of her 
husband’s newspaper, the Watonga Re- 
publican, and she now and then edits it 
entirely. In her husband’s absence she 
acts for him even in political matters of 
importance, 

For example, Mrs. Ferguson was recent- 
ly writing an editorial on “The Open 
Door to the Orient’? when a telegram ad- 
dressed to her husband was laid on her 
desk. On opening it she found that it 
was from Washington; that it announced 
her husband’s appointment to the gov- 
errnorship of the Territory, and asked 
him whether he would accept. 

Without a moment’s delay, Mrs. Fergu- 
son picked up a telegraph blank, wrote a 
message of thanks and acceptance, signed 
her husband’s name to it, and sent it. 
When the editor-in-chief returned from a 
hunting trip, or a collection tour, or from 
soliciting advertisements in surrounding 
towns, he found that his wife had attend- 
ed to everything for bim promptly and 
satisfactorily. 
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A CORRECTION. 
SOMERVILLE, MAss., JAN. 6, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your paper of Dec, 26 it was stated 
that, because of the refusal to allow wom- 
en to vote in the caucus in Somerville in 
Ward 7, Dr. Mahoney received the nomi- 
nation. This, however, is what the de- 
feated women have been saying. In the 
ward there are 136 women voters, as 
stated, and had they all voted for Dr. 
Makechnie, Dr. Mahoney would still have 
obtained the nomination at the caucus, as 
he had 161 majority. B. 2.. H. Me 
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MRS. HOWE AND THE DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the guest of 
honor at the annual luncheon of the New 
York State Daughters of 1812, held last 
week at Delmonico’s. The attendance 
was very large. The founder of the soci- 
ety, Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, and ten 
State presidents were present, besides a 
number of invited guests. Mrs. Howe’s 
address was memorable, in view of the 
fact that she was born only seven years 
after the war of 1812, and heard it talked 
of in her childhood as a recent event. 
Reviewing her long life, Mrs. Howe said: 
“Tam often asked what 1 consider the 
most wonderful event of mytime. There 
have been so many wonderful events that 
I find it hard to tell. Fifty years ago 
peuple despaired of ever seeing Italy free, 
yet it has become free. Fifty years ago 
people despaired of ever seeing slavery 
abolished; now it is a thing of the long 
past. These are wonderful things, but 
more wonderful is the unification of our 
sex that has come to pass. Fifty years 
ago the love of approbation was so strong- 
ly developed in women that it led to small 





jealousies, and they were not always very 
friendly towards each other. Now they 
work together in harmony and love, and 
they have become a power for good that 
cannot be measured. 


be as old and infirm as I am to see this | 


great result.”’ 





NATIONAL COUNCIL EXECUTIVE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 30, 1903. 
To the members of the National Council of 

Women of the United States who read the 

Woman's Journal: 

Dear Friends—For two reasons it seems 
appropriate that I should ask space to 
address a word to you concerning the ap- 
proaching Executive of the National 


Council, to be held in Indianapolis the | 


week beginning Feb. 1. 

It is natural that I should havea special 
interest in the success of that session of 
the Executive which is to be held in my 
own city. The only session of the Execu- 
tive of the National Council ever held in 
Indianapolis was convened here by its 
President, the honored and regretted 


Frances E. Willard, in May, 1880, when | 


It is worth living to | 


the Executive of the American National 
Council, as candidates to speak in some 
section of the International Congress, All 
these names have been forwarded to the 
German Committee of Arrangements. Of 
course it will be impossible that all shall 
be invited. The Council will have more 
than doubled since the Second Quinquen- 
nial in London ia 1899, and, as the Inter- 
national Congress is convened for the same 
| length of time as in London, the number 
of speakers that can be invited from any 
| one of the twenty-two countries that will 
| doubtless be within the International 
Council before June, will, naturally, be 
less than the number that could be in- 
_vited from any one of the nine countries 
| constituting the International Council five 
| years ago. There can be no doubt that 
the desire of the German Committee of 
| Arrangements to invite a just proportion 
of speakers from the American Council is 
keen and sincere. It is probable that 
the letters of invitation will have been re- 
ceived prior to our Executive. Then 
there must be a canvass to asce:tain who 
among the invited can go. If for any it 
| should prove impossible, then again there 
will be an opportunity to nominate sub- 





the only members of the Executive were | stitutes. 


the five general officers of the Council 
and the presidents of the two national 


The program for the approaching Ex- 
ecutive (aside from the charming social 


organizations which then constituted the | entertainments which will be arranged 


Council. Now that the Executive 
cludes, besides its five general officers, 


in- | for it, and the brilliant evenings of public 


| exposition with which it will entertain 


three living honorary presidents, and the | the public) will hold work enough of suf- 


presidents of twenty-two national organ- 


ficient interest to induce the members of 


izations, and of eleven Local Councils, its | the Executive from far and near to meet 
growth justifies the expectation that the | in this fair city of the Middle West. 


Executive session will be full of interest. 


Already it is known that the indefati- 


Preparations for reception and enter- | gable President of tbe Council, Mrs. Mary 
tainment are being made by the Local Wood Swift, who has already crossed the 


Council of Indianapolis, than which none 
stronger exists in our country, and by the 
Commercial Club, the leading body of | 
business men in Indianapolis. 
National Executive will convene under 
such strong local auspices is surely an 
argument that the National Council can- 
not resist to be well represented. The 
still stronger argument for making what- 
ever sacrifiges may be involved in attend- 
ance exists in the importance of the 
work to be done, 

The members of the National Council 
know that the Third Quinquennial of the 
International Council will convene in Ber- 
lin on June 6, 1904, and that the Quin- 
quennial, which will occupy one week, 
will be followed by an International Con- 
gress held under its auspices, and ar- 
ranged for by the National Council of 
Germany, which will continue through 
the next week. The National Council of 
the United States, like all other affiliated 
Councils within the International, has a 
right to the following representation at 
the Berlin Quinquennial: 

1. One member on the Committee of 
Arrangements for the Executive of the In- 
ternational. 

2. Two delegates. 

3. Two alternates for said delegates. 

4. One speaking representative of the 
Council, who will make an address at the 
second public session of the Quinquen- 
nial, when every National Council will 
have an opportunity to give a brief survey 
of its own work, and to state the Interna- 
tional aspect of its work. All these rep- 
resentatives are to be elected by ballot at 
the approaching Executive session, It 
behooves every member of the Executive 
to be present, since the united wisdom of 
the Executive should be brought to bear 
upon the vital question of who these five | 
representatives of the American Council 
shall be. This, however, is not the only 
important work of the approaching Exec- 
utive, 

Last March, in New Orleans. a special 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the condition of affairs at St. Louis, | 
and to study the best possible representa- 
tion of the effort of the Council in St. 
Louis during the Exposition. This com- | 
mittee, whose chairman is Mrs, Lillian M. | 
Hollister, of Detroit, has undoubtedly | 
performed its duty faithfully, and it will 
have a plan of representation which will 
interest every member of the Council, and 
the judgment of every member will be 
needed in thec »nsideration of this plan. 

There are also reports of importance 
from the standing committees, especially 
from the committee on resolutions, which 
has had before it during the last year 
questions of exceptional importance. 

Then there will be the representation 
of American women in the International 
Congress, which is to follow the Third 
Quinquennial, to consider. Before Feb. 
1, advices will undoubtedly be received 
from Germany which will enable the 
President of the International Council, 
whom Mrs. Swift has appointed a special 
committee of one on the representation 
of the American Council at Berlin, to 
give a report of great interest concerning 
preparations that are being energetically 
carried forward by the tactful President 
of the German Council and her able asso- 
ciates. 

The names of over one hundred women ; 
have been proposed by the members of ' 








That the | cisco to preside. 


continent four times on Council business 
within the last ten months, will make 
another long journey again from San Fran- 
May the loyalty of her 
associates, attested by their presence, jus- 
tify to her her own energetic services to the 
Council! May Wriaut SEWALL. 
Pres. of the International Council of Women, 
Hon Pres.of Nat. Councilof Womenof U.S. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
NEW JERSEY’S NEW CLUBS. 

New Jersey suffragists are rejoicing 
over the splendid work of Miss Harriet 
May Mills, the first organizer the State 
Association has ever employed. 

Clubs were started in nine new places, 
and the members of the six old clubs that 
she addressed were greatly encouraged to 
continue their good work, At other places 
where Miss Mills lectured an interest was 
aroused that will lead to organization in 
the near future. 

The meetings in Orange, Caldwell, 
Short Hills and Upper Montclair have al- 
ready been reported in the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, 

JERSEY CITY. 

Dr. Medina F. DeHart, president of th 
Jersey City Woman’s Club, the second 
largest in the State, presided at the meet- 
ing held at her residence, Miss Mills ad- 
dressed it on the need of organization, 
and Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, presi- 
dent of the State Association, spoke on 


| methods of work, after which the Jersey 


City Political Study Club w s organized 
with the following offices: 

President, Dr. Medina F, DeHart; vice- 
president, Miss Jennie Lewis; secretary, 
Miss Etheldreda Norris; treasurer, Miss 
A. Frost. 

In the evening Miss Mills addressed a 
fine audience at Hasbrook Hall on ‘*Wo- 
man’s Title to Citizenship.”’ 


ARLINGTON, 

Miss Mills was invited to address the 
large Woman’s Literary Club by Mrs. 
Clara Laddey, the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the program of the 
day, who presided. It was a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting, and when refresh- 
ments were served at the close, many en- 
rolled themselves as in sympathy with the 
cause, 

NEWARK. 

A well attended meeting, at which Miss 
Emma L, Richards, president of the Es- 
sex County Society, presided, was held in 
the hall of the Public Library. Miss Mills 
spoke on “The Power of the Ballot.” 
Mrs, Sexton also spoke, and a temporary 
city organization was formed. 


MEDFORD. 

At this village in the southern part of 
-the State, Miss Mills addressed an evening 
meeting of the Farmers’ Grange in the 
Grange Hal). Mr. Braddock presided, and 
twenty-five were enrolled. 


MOORESTOWN, 

In the afternoon Miss Mills spoke at a 
meeting of the Equal Suffrage League, 
gaining fourteen new members, and in 
the evening at a reception given by Mrs. 
Catherine B. Lippincott, vice-president of 
the State Association, at her residence, at 
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which a large number of gentlemen were 
present. 
OCEAN GROVE. 

Miss Mills gave her address on ‘ Wo- 
man’s Title to Citizenship” at a meeting 
of the Political Equality Study Club held 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall. Dr, Laura Wright, 
the president, presided, and there was a 
good audience, among whom there were 
many men. A collection was taken, and 
twelve new members added to the Club. 


POINT PLEASANT. 

At this seashore resort the G, A. R, hall 
was well filled when Miss Mills spoke on 
the claim of women to full, citizenship. 
Mrs. Lizzie Tyler, president of the county 
W. C. T. U., presided, and Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey told about the work of the Orange 
Political Study Club. A club was formed: 
President, Mrs. A. O. S. Havens; vice- 
president, Mrs. F. A. Cunningham; secre- 
tary, Miss Nina L. Murphy; treasurer, 
Mrs. Anua Bunnell. 

MANASQUAM, 

The Civic League held a meeting in the 
Methodist church to hear Miss Mills, She 
was introduced by Mr. Wainwight, who, 
with the pastor, Rev. Mr. Surtees, is a 
member of the League. The large audi- 
ence showed great interest in the address, 
and new members were gained. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hooper arranged for a 
meeting in the Presbyterian church, which 
Miss Mills addressed on ‘‘Woman’s Title 
to Citzenship.’”” The pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Barmlee, and the ladies present expressed 
great interest in the subject, and Mrs. 
Mary C. Nobles was appointed chairman 
of a committee to consider organizing a 
elub. 

RIVERTON. 

At this town on the Delaware River 
Miss Mills spoke at the residence of Mr, 
Ezra Lippincott, the father of the new 
recording secretary of the State Associa- 
tion. The parlors were filled by an in- 
terested audience, and the lecture was 
fullowed by an animated discussion, after 
which refreshments were served. One 
gentleman who spoke in opposition sub- 
scribed for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. A 
large enrolment was secured. 

TRENTON, 

At the close of the State Convention, 
Miss Mills organized the Civic League of 
Trenton with twenty members and the 
following officers: 

President, Miss Gertrude Heulings; vice- 
president, Mrs. Florence Littenson; secre- 
tary, Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite; treasu- 
rer, Mrs. Maria H. Conard; auditor, Jo- 
seph Willets. 

CAMDEN, 

Miss Mills’s address at an evening meet- 
ing of the Camden Equal Suffrage League 
at the residence of Mrs. Carr on ‘The 
Power of the Ballot’’ created renewed in- 
terest in the cause, and gained new mem- 
bers for the League. 


MALAGA, 

At this village in South Jersey Miss 
Mills spoke in the Grange rooms in the 
schoolhouse on ‘*The Power of the Bal- 
lot..’ Mr. Van Valin, an officer of the 
Grange, presided, and a number of men 
spoke in favor of the cause. The Malaga 
Equal Suffrage Club was formed, with the 
following officers: 

President, Mrs. E. R. H. Van Valin; 
vice presidents, William Green, Rev. Mr. 
Van Hise; secretary, Miss Ethel Marsh; 
treasurer, Mr. F. Chew; auditor, Mrs. 
Van Hise. 

BAYONNE. 

Ata reception given by Mrs. Christie, 
Miss Mills’s address created much enthu- 
siasm, and many questions were asked at 
its close. A Political Study Club of 25 
members was organized, with these offi- 
cers: 

President, Mrs. Isabella M. Christie; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. J. Goldzier, Mrs. R. 
Swan, Mrs. J. B. Dobson; secretary, Mrs. 
M. Peal; treasurer, Mrs. R. F. Hauxhurst. 

PLAINFIELD, 


Miss Mills addressed the Equal Suffrage 
League in the parlors of the President, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, on ‘*Woman’s 
Title to Citizenship.’’ There was a large 
attendance, and fourteen new members 
were secured. 

ELIZABETH. 

The meeting to hear Miss Mills was 
held at the home of Mrs. S. T. Jones, at 
which her mother, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, presided. Mrs, Sexton spoke 
on the advantages of organization, and a 
Political Study Club was started with ten 
members and the following officers: 

President, Mrs. Lenore A. Clare; vice- 
presidents, Rev. A. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
James Flay; secretary, Miss Henrietta B. 
Brown; treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Blackwell 
Jones; auditor, Samuel Thomas Jones, 


: MONTCLAIR. 

The meeting in Unity Hall was presided 
over vy the State President, Mrs. Minola 
Graham Sexton, and besides the address 
by Miss Mills, the Rev. Mr. Sprague, Rev. 
Antoinette B. Blackwell, and Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell spoke. The following were 





elected officers of the new Political Study 
Club then formed: 

President, Mrs. Charlotte MclIlvain; 
vice. president, Rev. Leslie W. Sprague; 
secretary. Mrs, H. W. Steele; treasurer, 
Mrs. Anna Lehrman ;auditor, Rev. Charles 
Mitchell. M. D. H. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, JANUARY, 1904. 


GOV. BATES ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


Gov. John L. Bates, who gave his cast- 
ing vote for woman suffrage several years 
ago as Speaker of the House, when there 
was a tie, has just recommended it in his 
message to the Legislature. This took 
courage, as the liquor interest sent secret 
circulars throughout the State when he 
was first a candidate for Governor, urging 
people to vote against him on the ground 
that he was in favor of woman suffrage. 
Those who are grateful to Mr. Bates for 
what he has just done should write to 
him immediately and tell him so. The 
Governor's official address is State House, 
Boston, Mass.; his business address, 331 
Tremont Building, Boston; his home ad- 
dress, 1 Monmouth Square, East Boston. 


The Business Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. met at 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, on the first Friday in January, 
Mrs. Page in the chair. The reports were 
encouraging. 

FINANCE, 

It was reported that $50 had been sent 
by the Worcester Lrague to make Mrs. 
Howland and Mrs. Kabley life members 
of the State Association, and gratification 
and gratitude were expressed. 


ORGANIZATION, 


Mrs. Park reported that circulars de- 
scribing the plan of organization had 
been sent out, and that there was a pros- 
pect of new organizations in three cities. 

MEETINGS, 

Three more applications for a speaker 
have been received from Granges, and 
two from elsewhere. Nine applications in 
all have been received from eight Pomona 
Granges; one Pomona was so pleased the 
first time that it applied for a second 
meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS, 

The chair reported that the American 
Federation of Labor had passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing full suffrage, and the State 
Teachers’ Association a resolution en- 
dorsing school suffrage. The State Grange 
defeated a woman suffrage resolution. 


THE BIRTHDAYS. 

Flowers and greetings in bebalf of the 
Association were sent to Mrs. Livermore 
and Col. Higginson on their birthdays. 

LITERATURE, 


A full reply to Miss McCracken’s arti- 
cle in the Outlook against equal suffrage 
in Colorado has been printed in the Wo- 
man's Column, and may be obtained from 
Miss Blackwell, 10 copies for five cents. 

Leagues are urged to send their reports 
regularly, for publication in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and in the Monthly Let- 
ter. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

8 Park Street, Boston. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec, 30, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The report I sent you the other day of 
the action of President Brownell in offer- 
ing a suffrage resolution ‘‘on the floor of 
the Senate,”’ was gathered from the news- 
papers, and did not do the senator on the 
occasion full justice. A letter received 
from him at this moment says: 

‘“*At the time your letter reached me, I 
immediately arose from the chair and 
asked the privilege on the part of the 
Senate to offer the (suffrage) resolution 
from the chair; and it was unanimously 
adopted.”’ 





ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The unpopularity of domestic service is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that in 
New York City the Clara de Hirsch Home 
for Working Girls has had for several 
years a model school for domestics, with 
free scholarships, a home in a perfectly 
equipped building, and other induce- 
ments, but not a a single pupil has ap- 
plied for admission in more than two 
years. 


Governor Garvin’s inaugural message to 
the Rhode Island Legislature includes a 
recommendation of an amendment to the 
State constitution empowering 5,000 citi- 
zens to propose constitutional amend- 
ments for referendum adoption. He re- 
minds the Legislature that the passage of 
this amendment was solicited two years 
ago by twenty-eight organizations—labor, 
reform, and religious—representing thou- 
sands of citizens. 

The air has crackled with the sound of 
Miss McCracken’s name for some weeks, 
and yet the din does not cease. It isa 
question whether it is well to continue 
the discussion. Miss McCracken has 
placed herself, and the judgment passed 
upon her will not be modified. She did 
not really injure the women of Colorado 
by tbe inaccuracy (‘‘inaccuracy”’ is a po- 





lite term) of her representations. What 
harm bas been done is wholly to her own 
character.—Spring field Republican. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLDS IN THE 
Home. By H. W. Conn, Pb. D. Bos- 
ton and London: Ginn & Co, 1903. 
Price, $1.35 postpaid. 


This is one of the most useful and in- | 


structive hooks recently published. It 
ought to be used as a text-book in every 
school and studied by every housewife. 
The rapidly growing interest in home 
economics is causing the subj-ct to 
approximate an exact science. The rela- 
tions of microérganisms, formerly un- 
known, to household affairs, can no long- 
er be neglected by persons who have prac- 
tical charge of homes and are interested 
in having healthful conditions. Bacteria, 
yeasts and molds are known popularly as 
‘*microbes.’’ They cause decay and the 
spoiling of food, and sometimes create 
contagious diseases; yet in some cases 
they are useful and indispensable. Each 
of these three single groups of plants or 
fungi is treated separately and is illus- 
trated with beautiful magnified micro- 
scopic drawings. Practical instructions 
are given showing how to guard against 
such as are deleterious and destructive. 
Their nature and structure are described 
in clear, simple language, easily under- 
stood. Indeed, this treatise possesses the 
rare merit of being at once scientific and 
popular, Exact knowledge is imparted 
in terms so simple and easily comprehend- 
ed that readers of all ages and degrees of 
intelligence will find it attractive. Prof. 
Conn deserves the thanks of the great 
public for placing before it valuable prac- 
tical knowledge in a shape readily under- 
stood and not easily forgotten. The rais- 
ing of bread, the canning of fruit, the pres- 
ervation of eggs, the pasteurization of 
milk, the uses of salt and spices, the man- 
agement of ice chest and cellar, the re- 
moval of dust, the application of disin- 
fectants — hundreds of valuable sugges- 
tions are made, and an excellent index 
makes them readily available, The book 
may be described as chemistry made easy 
and applied to daily needs. H. B. B. 


THOUGHTS FROM BROWNING. Selections 
for every day in the year, edited by 
Ann Bachelor. Boston: James H. Earle 
& Co. 1904. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


With rare taste and judgment Ann Bach- 
elor has taken extracts from Robert 
Browning’s poems specially applicable for 
every day in the year. A fine portrait of 
the poet and a chronological summary 
of his life and writings are given. Pre- 
ceding each month is a description of the 
seasov by some noted author. The book 
will be invaluable to clubs or individuals 
in the study of Browning. H. B. B. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOvVsKyY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers, 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Russia.’? The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apecoms. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa, 























WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street. 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thar 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Yor Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 
a . 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 4 ’ 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 


Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cent« 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLps?EIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 














ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
= BY <= 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
perms them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. Mf. 8S. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
goetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. ,; 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastorai 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. fhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemé 
‘s already in piess, although the first bas not yet 
Seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
eal genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri- 
sans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we are is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life--love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
md poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
4s not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
fich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
together the translator’s venture into an almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas by a search-light the deey 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
... We can better understand the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these en ae poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspirit of the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty .—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject(the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nighbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” ete , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. ‘And 
the qualities that crme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and incresse 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford .ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and aay 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that ber 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. . 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
Ca people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, Jan. 12, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The committee on Civil Service Reform 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has sent the annual report for distribu- 
tion. The chairman, Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, presents an able resumé of 
existing conditions, pointing out that the 
original purpose of holding competitive 
examinations for places and grading the 
candidates according to their standing, 
has been almost entirely abrogated by the 
the present practice of creating certain 
“exempt classes’’ who need not submit to 
examination. This class is now so large 
that there is little chance for any one to 
secure a position simply on merit. These 
conditions are especially hard on women, 
who are constantly being pressed out of 
the service. I well remember a con- 
versation held years ago with Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton, at that time the head 
of the Civil Service Commission, in 
which he promised that there should be 
no unjust discriminations on account of 
sex, in the provisions of the rules regu- 
lating the work. Gradually we have seen 
this beneficent purpose frustrated, first 
by the constant discrimination against 
women, and second by the substitution of 
political influence for the former rule of 
proficiency. In this State, according to 
Mrs. Lowell’s pamphlet, there are 853 per- 
sons in the ‘exempt class,’’ the greater 
portion of whom should bein the com- 
petitive class. Mrs. Lowell announces 
that the first annual competition for the 
best essays on Civil Service Reform will 
be open until March 31, when the prizes, 
ranging from $50 to $25, will be awarded. 

The case of Mrs. Jennie L. Vandewater, 
the efficient teacher who has done a won- 
derful work among deficient children, but 
who was discharged by the Board of Edu- 
cation because of her marriage, has been 
finally disposed of by dismisssing her 
from the service, and depriving the poor 
girls who were doing so well under her 
care of the advantages they found so valu- 
able. One member of the Committee on 
Elementary Schools, Mr. Tift, desired to 
be recorded as dissenting from this ac- 
tion, as he did not approve the policy of 
discharging a competent teacher because 
she was married. 

There was recently held here an im- 
portant meeting of club presidents. It 
was called by Mrs. Trautman, the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Health Protective 
Association, and brought together a fine 
representation of the leading clubs of the 
city. The subject of discussion was the 
much-talked of Trade School for Girls, 
which it has been proposed that the State 
Federation of Clubs should establish. A 
majority. of the club members do not 
think that so large an enterprise should 
be undertaken by our body, as it would 
involve an expense which could only be 
met by imposing a heavy tax on each club 
in the Association. Mr. William H. Max- 
well, the City Superintendent of Schools, 
made an address describing the Trade 
School for Girls in this city, of which you 
have already printed an account, Nearly 
1,300 girls are receiving instruction in 
various occupations in this school on 
Twelfth Street and its branches. He 
closed by urging the Jadies to go to the 
Legislature and appeal there for funds to 
extend the capacity of this school and to 
establish others throughout the State. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper sent to the 
Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner an extremely 
clever letter, which was read by the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Reynolds, who is gifted with 
an unusually clear voice and good deliv- 
ery. The letter was received with ap- 
plause, and much regret was expressed 
that we could not bave had Mrs. Harper 
witb us, as we had hoped. She is spend- 
ing the winter in Washiogton, whither 
her literary duties have taken her. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 


[Weare able to append Mrs. Harper’s 
letter. She wrote: 


It is with the greatest regret that I 
must decline the invitation to spoil the 
digestion of your dinner party by res pond- 
ing to a toast, but my temporary absence 
inthe West makesthis necessary. I have 
wanted to attend one of these functions 
in honor of the Pilgrim Mothers ever 
since my own ancestors stepped on the 
historic shores of Massachusettsin 1626— 
or at least it seems as long to me. 

Remarkable women those Pilgrim Moth- 
ers must have been, if we may judge from 
tkeir immortal product—ourselves! Only 
a superior ancestry could have given to 
the world such descendants. (Please 
speak that word plainly, Madam Presi- 
dent —descendants, not decadents.) No 
one could gaze upon this distinguished 
gathering without exclaiming, ‘‘What a 
descent!’’ I imagine this same clever 
phrase was used by those ancient ladies 
themselves in comparing their own gene- 
ration with the ones gone before. The 
vitality of a smart saying makes the old- 
est inhabitant seem young and fresh by 
com parison. 

Untortunately, we must depend princi- 
pally upon our theories for the achieve- 
ments of the Pilgrim Mothers, for when 





the men, who kept the records, had writ- 
ten down all the and glorious deeds 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, they were out of 
ink, out of paper, out of imagination. 
The women of the present will take care 
that this does not happen in their case, 
and, in order to save the time and strength 
of poor, overworked mao, they will write 
their own history and hand it down to 
their grandchildren. 

Upon us, dear fellow Pilgrims, rests the 
responsibility of making that history one 
which will be celebrated in song and 
story by our descendants with even more 
pride and happiness than pow fills our 
own hearts. As much greater as are our 
opp rtunities over those of our ancestors, 
so much larger and nobler must .be the 
heritage we bequeath to our daughters 
and granddaughters. And so I offer my 
toast not to the Piigrim Mothers, not to 
their illustrious offspring, the women of 
to-day, but I ask you to pledge yourselves 
in work and consecration to The Children 
of the Future! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXAS. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A convention for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Texas Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in Houston on Dec. 8 and 9, and 
was a pronounced success. 

The agitation of the woman question in 
Texas is of such recent date that people 
have hardly awakened to its importance, 
and the fact that large audiences attended 
all our meetings was cause for great re- 
joicing. Expressions of appreciation were 
heard on every hand and a very general 
interest was aroused. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke at both the 
evening meetings. She captivated her au- 
diences, as she always does, and although 
we were obliged to ask an admission fee 
of 25 cepts on the first evening, the hall 
was well filled. We feel deeply indebted 
to Miss Shaw for the inspiration and en- 
couragement which her visit has given us, 

Miss Annette Finnigan, chairman of the 
local committee, presided at all the meet- 
ings, and it was a matter of comment that 
all the speakers and temporary officers were 
young women. The Texas Woman Suf- 
frage Association feels itself fortunate in 
having secured the sympathy and codéper- 
ation of enthusiastic and capable young 
women. 

On the first evening, Mr. E. Raphael, a 
gentleman of eminent position in Hous- 
ton, delivered an address in which he wel- 
comed, in a most graceful manner, the 
delegates and our distinguished guest, 
Miss Shaw. He made a strong plea for 
suffrage, and showed a splendid enthusi- 
asm for the work. 

Miss Shaw delivered her famous lecture, 
‘The Fate of Republics,’ on the first 
evening, and on the second she spoke 
again, and also zonducted a question box. 

A reception was given by Mrs. John 
Finnigan, at which members and dele- 
gates had an opportunity of meeting Miss 
Shaw. The organization was completed, 
and the following officers for the State 
Association were elected: 

President—Annette Finnigan, Houston. 

Vice-President—Mrs,. Charles H. Moore, 
Galveston. 

Recording Secetary—Mary W. Roper, 
Houston, 

Corresponding Secretary—Virginia Pan 
nell, Houston. 

Treasurer—Mrs, Emma Webb, Houston. 

Auditors—Mrs, Calder, Galveston; Mrs. 
S. A. Penfield, La Porte. 

Member National Executive Committee 
—Elizabeth Finnigan, 


ELIZABETH FINNIGAN, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Natick. — The subject of the first 
December meeting was the question, 
‘‘How can we best care for the poor in 
our large towns and cities?” The discus- 
sion was opened by a member, with a 
paper containing many valuable sugges- 
tions, which showed that much time and 
thought had been given by her to the sub 
ject. In connection with this matter it 
was stated that 600 of the poor who 
landed in New York last year are now in 
the penal or hospital institutions of the 
city and State. Quite a symposium of 
letters was read from the overseers of the 
poor in different cities and towns near by, 
showing sumething of the way of manag- 
ing in different places. Two of the over- 
seers of the poor in Natick were present. 
One of them had been on the Board for 
pine years, and he said it is still some- 
thing of a problem as to how best to care 
for the poor, inasmuch as nearly every 
case is different, and the circumstances of 
each must be separately considered. The 
meeting was of great interest. The sec- 
ond meeting was a memorial meeting to 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her life was di- 
vided into various portions, which were 
described by different members of the 
League — her origin, childhood, early 
years, school life, marriage, care of and 
interest in children, the Woman's Bible, 
her work for woman suffrage, her first 
speech, her death, character and work. 
Many interesting points were made, and 
much light shed upon the life and works 
of this remarkable woman. C. 


Worcester. — The regular monthly 
meeting of the League was held at the 
residence of Mrs. A. A. Bigelow, Jan. 7. 
Action was taken upon the death of Mrs. 


Cross, a sister of the late Miss Sarah 
Henshaw and also of Mrs. Adaline How- 
land. Mrs. Cross was highly esteemed 
and dearly beloved by the members of the 
League, and we shall miss the charm of 
her presence in our meetings. It was 
voted that the sympathies of the League 
be extended to the family of Mrs. Cross 
and also to Mrs. Howland. Two of the 
members were chosen to attend the funer- 
al services. A floral tribute was also sent. 
At the literary exercises which followed, 
Mrs. Marble and Mrs, Lothrop read an 
article by Mrs Julia Ward Howe entitled, 
‘Changes in the Legal and Political Status 
of Womap.”’ Mrs. A. B. Shaw read ex- 
tracts from an address, ‘‘Women in Current 
Events,”’ delivered by Mrs. Livermore be- 
fore the Newton Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Fowler read an article by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and also one in regard to the 
meeting lately held in Faneuil Hall, at 
which the presence of so many young 
people was emphasized, showing their in- 
terest in the suffrage movement. The 
next meeting will be held with Mrs. 
Lothrop, Feb. 4. EmmA MARBLE, Pres, 








THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—‘‘For Fair 
Virginia,” written ten years ago by Russ 
Whytal, and successfully played ever 
since, has been secured for the coming 
week only. The scene is Virginia during 
the Civil War, and the incidents are dra- 
matic. Chocolate bonbons given at Mon- 
day matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—De Wolf Hopper 
will begin the third week next Monday of 
his new comic opera, ‘*Mr. Pickwick.” 
The Pickwick characters are all shown, 
amid a variety of pleasing stage pictures 
and orchestral music. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Jan. 18, 3.30 P.M. Work Committee, Theo- 
dore F. Borst, F. E., of the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, will speak on ‘Why our For- 
ests should be perpetuated: a Concern of the 
Body Politic.” Club Tea at six o’clock. 


WRITING will be done neatly, clearly and 
romptly by John J. sweeny, #4 Houghton St., 
orchester, Mass. 








HOUSEWORK.—Two Armenian boys would 
like to do housework in private families, without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Address 
this office. 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian student, 19 years 
old, able to speak English, would like to do 
housework in private family. Address Minas K. 
MOMJIAN, 61 Montgomery, St., Béston. 


MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas 
ant, obliging temper. Speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands mi ing: the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to oe one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 


LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 











ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con 
certs, fairs shopping, ete, can obtain comf»rt- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony aud 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 


FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio, 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 














American Moth:rhood 


EDITORS: 
Dr. Mary Wood.Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Ch'ld Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1004 year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO, Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Record: Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
Vice-President at- e, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorDoN, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 
Miss Lavra CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Cneonenath. 884 Tth St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 





Our blue stamp attracts attention wherever it goesyon sale at Headquarters at 
30 cents per hundred. 





Mrs. Colby, editor of the Woman's Tribune, is in Wisconsin at present, visiting 
her sister and getting her daughter, Zintka, ready for boarding-school. 





Dr. Avice Jeffreys and her husband, of Oregon, are in Washington for the winter, 
their address being 33 B Street, N. W. Dr. Jeffreys’ husband, Mr. Jefferson Myers, is 
President of ‘The Western World’s Fair,’’ which is to commemorate the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition in 1905, 





The Utah Suffrage Association has recently elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. S. Richards; first vice-president, Mrs. Hanoah Lapish; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Laine; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Rebecca E, Little; treasurer, Mrs. 
May Taylor. 





Do not forget about the woman suffrage blotters. Miss Anthony purchased five 
dollars’ worth of these blotters aod sent them out as Christmas remembrances. They 
bear the pictures of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Prices, 10c. apiece; any three for 25c., or the set of 
five for 40c. 





Our Association is having an attractive poster printed. This poster will be simi- 
lar to the one published by the Woman Suffrage Association of France, from which 
we got our idea, It will be used for advertising purposes, and will make its “first 
appearance”’ on the streets of Washington before the Convention. State Associations 
will probably be given opportunity to purchase posters at cost price. 


As previously announced in this Column, the suggestions for the celebration of 
the Susan B, Anthony birthday are published in Progress for January. A booklet 
containing twenty questions and answers about Miss Anthony has been compiled at 
Headquarters, and is now on sale, The material in it can be used to advantage as 
part of the program, and, if desired, copies can be given out as souvenirs. Single 
copies will be sent postpaid for 5c.; 25 copies to one address for 75c.; 100 copies to 
one address for $2.00. As the work at Headquarters is exceptionally heavy now, 
because of the approaching Convention, our friends will greatly oblige by sending in 
their orders early. 





Each State President is requested to send to National Headquarters the names and 
addresses of the delegates from ber State to the Washington Convention. The follow- 
ing States will be entitled to representation in that Convention: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The Friends’ E. R. A., a 
national auxiliary society, is also entitled to representation. 





If possible, every person who expects to go to Washington to the Convention 
should plan to make a pledge to the work forthe coming year. Some of our friends can 
give large sums, but many are not able to give a great deal. Each person must judge 
for himself how much he should give, but it is a safe assertion that any man or woman 
with sufficient intelligence to grasp the abstract justice of equal suffrage, has also 
intelligence enough and ability enough to earn a \ittle money for the cause, It is a 
great privilege to serve the cause of human liberty in any way, and those who believe 
that this great cause can be best served by making women free, should face our indi- 
vidual obligations to our Association. Suffragists who cannot atte: d the National 
Convention, and therefore will not be under the expense of the journey, should also 
consider this question of contributing to the resources of the Association. ‘There 
must be brain service, hand service, foot service, purse service, as well as lip service, 
if we would see the answer to our prayers.” 





We are in receipt almost daily of letters from Miss Anthony. She is as busy as 
possible, and seems to be in good health and excellent spirits, and looking forward 
with pleasure to the Washington Convention. 





Mrs. Catt lately gave an address to the Teachers’ Association of Michigan. Her 
large audience, including 600 teachers, was greatly pleased. Mrs. Olivia B. Hall 
entertained Mrs, Catt while she was at Ann Arbor, and she writes to a friend, ‘‘Mrs. 
Catt won the hearts of all.’’ 





Because 
She recently 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw is journeying about from place to place, as usual, 
of the cold, stormy weather, she is encountering many delays in travel. 
paid a brief visit to Miss Anthony. 





Miss Gordon has had for her guest the past week Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League. While in New Orleans, Mrs. Kelley addressed a 
public meeting at the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, to which the labor unions of 
the city were especially invited. Miss Gordon never loses an opportunity to present 
the woman suffrage doctrine to her home people. 





Miss Blackwell is always busy, and it seems unnecessary for us to give WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL readers any news of her through this Column, when they may ‘read her” 
in every column of tbe paper. 





Miss Clay has returned to Lexington, Ky., for the winter. She is happy over the 
condition of the Suffrage Association in Kentucky, because she has demonstrated 
there that her plan for increase of membership positively will do what she claims it 
will. 





Mrs. Coggeshall’s attention is of course taken up entirely with the work in Iowa, 
where active organization is going on under the leadership of Dr. Frances Woods, 





The Treasurer of the Association rejoices because her books are closed, because 
the auxiliary dues show an increased membership, because the Association owes no 
one, and because so many of the State organizations appear to be on a better business 
basis than ever before. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


———————ED 











GLOVES 
Miss M. F. FISK’S 


144 TREMONT ST. 


You get the best 
quality, perfect shape, fashionable 
styles, at reasonable prices. 
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